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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH USSR DISCUSSED 
Special APN Report 
Bydgoszcz GAZETA POMORSKA in Polish 26 May 83 p 4 


[Article by Natalya Chudakova of the USSR Academy of Science's Institute for 
the Word Economy of the Socialist System: "Soviet-Polish Trade and Economic 
Relations") 


[Text] The protocol signed in December 1982 on trade and payment relations be- 
tween the USSR and Poland for the year 1983 confirmed that the directions and 
dynamics of the two countries’ trade-economic cooperation remained unchanged. 
Let us recall that within the framework of implementation of the decisions con- 
tained in these documents, trade turnover between the USSR and Poland will 
amount to about 9.8 billion rubles, that is, it will grow by about 9 percent 
above the 1982 level. It is also of fundamental significance that the struc- 
ture of the goods in Polish exports to the USSR and imports from the Soviet 
Union, just like last year, takes into account the needs and capabilities of 
the Polish side to the maximum possible extent. 


Imports and Exports 


Just like last year, fuels and raw materials, and materials for production, 

are dominating Polish imports from the USSR (about 75 percent). The high weight 
of the category of fuels and raw materials in Soviet exports to Poland is con- 
vincing proof of a profound understanding of Poland's economic problems. If we 
take the problem as a whole, the USSR is satisfying 45 percent of Poland's im- 
port requirements in these commodity groups, while this index is even higher 
for certain types that are the most essential for ensuring the normal operation 
of Polish industry. Thus for example, the USSR supplies 100 percent of the 
crude oil, natural gas, iron, and asbestos imported by Poland, 76 percent of 
the iron ore, 85 percent of the potassium fertilizers, 90 percent of the cot- 
ton, 84 percent of the cellulose, etc. During this year, in exchange for 
Poland's participation in carrying out joint investments to develop the USSR's 
raw materials base, Polish industry will receive an additional 1 million tons 
of crude oil, 2.8 billion cubic meters of natural gas, 2.5 million tons of raw 
materials containing iron (in the pure element), 50,000 tons of asbestos, 
36,000 tons of cellulose, and 61,750 tons of iron alloys. 














































One should also emphasize that Poland, through its participation in investment 
construction on the territory of the USSR, has not only guaranteed itself con- 
tinued additional deliveries for its industry, but also obtained considerable 
foreign exchange-financial facilities. During the current 5-year plan, the 

value of these additional deliveries from the Soviet Union will reach 7.5 bil- 
lion rubles (vs. 570 million rubles in the years 1976-1981), which in 1980 

prices surpasses Poland's contribution fivefold. 


Due to this, Poland has avoided the need to obtain hard currency to purchase 
these raw materials in the West. 


Next, in Polish exports to the USSR there has been a gradual restoration of the 
share of fuel and raw materials goods, which Poland lost during the period of a 
sharp fall in the extraction and production of these goods in the years 1981- 
1982. Thus, for example, this year the precrisis level wili be vritually re- 
stored in exports of hard coal -- over 9 million tons (vs. 5.5 million in 1982), 
and copper -- about 10,000 tons, with a considerable increase in exports of 
sulphuric acid (25,000 tons in 1982, as opposed to 200,000 tons in 1980), che- 
micals, etc. 


On the other hand, in regard to trade in machinery and equipment, in view of the 
decline in requirements for these types of goods that resulted from the sharp 
curtailment of the investment construction front, the Soviet Union agreed to a 
reduction in the size of the deliveries of these to the USSR. Nevertheless, 
generally speaking, the deliveries of machinery and equipment from the Soviet 
Union will satisfy approximately a third of Poland's requirements. Virtually 
all branches of Soviet industry will send their products to Polish customers. 
These will be various types of modern metal lathes, road construction equip- 
ment, mining machinery and equipment, passenger cars and trucks, etc. A spe-~ 
cial place will be held by deliveries of tractors and other raw materials in 
critically short supply for agricultural machinery, and spare parts for them. 
Thus, for example, in 1983 the Soviet Union will send Poland over 12,500 trac- 
tors and complementary machinery, as well as spare parts for them, with a value 
of 57.5 million rubles, in addition to spare parts for other agricultural 
machinery for a total sum of 14 million rubles. 


The Soviet market is maintaining its position as the leading customer for the 
products of the Polish construction machinery industry. This year Poland will 
deliver over 40 percent of global exports of machinery and equipment to the 
Soviet market; this will be 57 percent of total] Polish exports to the Soviet 
Union. 


As in the past, Poland will send the Soviet Union ships, road construction 
machinery, freight cars, machine tools, assembly lines, electronic equipment, 
etc. In order to maintain the high level of Polish machinery exports, the 
Soviets are also arranging for hard currency financing of imports from the capi- 
talist countries for such branches of Polish industry as ship construction, 

road machinery construction, lacquer and paint production, etc. This year the 
total sum of these credits will amount to about $44 million. Increased acti- 
vity in commercial trade in machinery and equipment is also being made possible 
by the relatively high level achieved in the past in specialization and ccope- 
raiton in production between the machinery industries of the USSR and Poland, 
direct production ties, which have been expanding, especiaily in recent years, 
and also the intensifying scientific and technical cooperation in this field. 





Domestic Market 


A significant role in supplying the Polish domestic market and in gradually 
eliminating tensions in this market is being played this year by deliveries 

from the Soviet Union of consumer goods, particularly refrigerators, color tele- 
visions, radio receivers, watches, bicycles, ete. The total value of this group 
of goods will amount to over 159 million rubles. 


As before, approximately 50 percent of the industrial consumer goods exported 
by Poland are being directed to the Soviet market. 


Nevertheless, in view of the complicated situation in the Polish consumer goods 
market, and the decrease in the production of these goods in Poland, the Soviet 
Union agreed to a considerable (280 million rubles) reduction in the tradition- 
al extent of such deliveries from Poland -- there will be a major reduction in 


deliveries of footwear, wool fabrics, furniture, perfures and cosmetic products, 
and others. 


In spite of the activities undertaken by the Poles to increase exports to the 
USSR, the extent of exports (4.4 billion rubles) will be lower than the amount 
of impérts (5.4 billion rubles), Treating the difficulties experienced by 
Poland as a result of the economic crisis with understanding, the Soviet Union, 
just as in past years, took into account the imbalance occurring in the mutual 
deliveries, and gave Poland a credit of a billion rubles to be repaid by 1985. 


Along with the trade protocol for 1983, an agreement was also signed on addi- 
tional deliveries of goods, aimed at more complete utilization of the produc- 
tion capacity of Polish light industry, thus continuing a new trend in coopera- 
tion -- the processing of Soviet raw materials by the Polish production base on 
favorable terms, This type of cooperation was initiated in 1982. 





Joint Investments 


The end is approaching in talks on the joint financing of several investments, 
for which the Soviet side is also interested in having production started, as 
well as on the joint operation of iron and nonferrous metals works operating 
at less than capacity, as well as the Polish machinery industry. 


A fundamental contrilt «tion to the development of Soviet-Polish trade and econo- 
mic relations was made by the 25th session of the Intergovernmental Soviet-Polish 
Commission for Economic and Scientific-Technical Cooperation, which was held on 
24 and 25 January in Moscow. During the session, branch programs were signed 

for the development of specialization and coproduction through 1990 in the 
electronics industry, the production of communications equipment, the machinery 
and tools industry, the production of road construction machinery, and technical 
equipment for the communal economy. The implementation of these programs will 
not only bring immediate production results, but also contribute to more dynamic 
trade relations between the USSR and Poland. 





The year 1983 will also be characterized by major actions, such as the begin- 
ning of the construction in Poland of the first nuclear power station with tech- 
nical cooperation from the Soviet Union, Poland's participation in the construc- 
tion of the new Soviet gas pipeline, and the beginning of the construction in 
Warsaw of the first subway line, also with assistance from the Soviet Union. 











Getting these projects under way will contribute to resolving the intensified 
problems -- eliminating the shortage of electricity, ensuring raw materials for 
the chemical industry, and resolving the progler of public transportation in 
Warsaw. 


In general, the nature of Soviet-Polish trade and economic relations is a demon- 
strative example of friendly and truly internationalist tics between the peo- 
ples of the two countries. 


Comments by Official 
Gdansk DZIENNIK BALTYCKI in Polish 27-28-29 May 83 p 4 


[Interview with Stanislaw Wylupek, the Polish government representative for 
coordinating economic relations with the USSR, by Marek Jefremienko] 


[Text] The Soviet Union is providing unusually active assistance in resolving 
Poland's economic difficulties. Among other things, this participation con- 
sists of additional deliveries of raw and other materials and components, as a 
result of which the consequences of the economic blockade imposed against Poland 
by the capitalist countries have been alleviated. If not for the Soviet deli- 
veries, many plants would have to stop work, and as a result of a lack of raw 
materials, the unoccupied production capacities would not be utilized. 


The editorial board of WIADOMOSCI GOSPODARCZE Z POLSKI [Economic News From 
Poland] asked the Polish government representative for coordinatior of economic 
relations with the Soviet Union, Minister Stanislaw Wylupski, to describe 
Poland's economic relations with the Soviet Union. We are reprinting this in- 
terview. 


[Question] Let us begin with the most important matter: to what extent is 
the expansion of economic relations with the Soviet Union alleviating our dif- 
ficulties? What new elements have appeared in Polish-Soviet relations as a 
result of the contracts and agreements recently concluded? 


{Answer} For years, over a third of Poland's foreign trade turnover has been 
with the Soviet Union. For many basic raw materials, deliveries from the USSR 
are of decisive significance. The share of the more important raw and other 
materials and fuel from the USSR will grow in comperison with the total imports 
of these materials from abroad. It is worth emphasizing that in 1981 imports 
of supplies of raw and other materials from the USSR exceeded the total imports 
of raw and other materials from the capitalist countries, with the exception of 
fodder and raw materials for the agriculture and food industry. 


The visit by a Polish party and government delegation to Moscow in March 1982, 
and the talks conducted at that time at the highest level, made possible new 
levels of cooperation between both of our two countries. The scale of these 
problems is so enormous that the appointment of representatives from both 
governments for cooperation was recognized to be advisable. So far we have 
undertaken foint initiatives dealing with the following: 








~~ as a result of a shortage of raw and other materials, using the free produc- 
tion capacities of Polish industry for service processing of Soviet raw materi- 
als; 


-- obtaining foreiga exchange resources to purchase components and raw materials 
required for production exported to the USSR; 


-~ with the participation of the Soviets, continuing construction of projects 
that the Polish government cannot finance itself in view of the present economic 
situation. It is worth recalling that enormeus capital is tied up in the halted 
investments. Thus, successful cooperation has already brought the first re- 
sults. In order to utilize the existing free production capacities, Soviet in- 
dustrial organizations provided Polish enterprises with additional deliveries of 
cotton, wool, and artificial fibers, which exceeded the normally planned deli- 
veries. We are also obtaining cattle hides and viscose cellulose from the USSR. 
These deliveries will guarantee the labor front at many light industry plants 
until the end of this year. This year the additional Soviet deliveries of 
hides, wool, cotton, synthetic fibers, rubber, and nonferrous metals for ser- 
vice processing will amount to over 55 tons. We will settle accounts through 
deliveries of products made from these raw materials, with 15 percent of the 
market products produced by Polish industry on the basis of service processing 
principles are to remain on the Polish market and improve shop supplies. The 
metallurgical industry will receive additional deliveries of iron alloys re- 
quired for the production of high-quality steel. At nonferrous metal rolling 
mills, which also have free production capacities, additional processing has 
been undertaken of over 6,000 tons of Soviet copper, zinc, and variour nonfer- 
rous metals in exchange for deliveries to the USSR of various rolled products 
manufactured from these metals. 


Furthermore, the Soviet Union will send us in addition 4,000 tons of asbestos, 
5 million square meters of tarpaper, 4,000 tons of tar cardboard, 23,000 tons 
of procelain clay, and 13,000 tons of ferrous alloys. It is also worth report- 
ing that the USSR will provide us with some of the coproduction elements and 
other deliveries, purchased from the capitalist countries with its own funds. 
Among other things, due to this we will be able to develop the production of 
bulldozers and loading machines, settling accounts with the USSR with finished 
products. Foreign trade enterprises are presently signing or have already 
signed the appropriate contracts. 


[Question] To what extent is the increase in economic cooperation with the USSR 
and other CEMA countries limiting the effects of the economic blockade and re- 
strictions imposed against Poland by the United States and certain NATO states? 


[Answer] The restrictive economic policy with respect to Poland and the USSR 
that was initiated by the U.S. government requires us to undertake activities 
aimed at gradually making the Polish economy, especially industry and agricul- 
ture, independent from the capitalist countries. This dependence is presently 
paralyzing our industry. It is essential to intensify economic relations with 
the CEMA countries, especially with the Soviet Union, and to reorient coproduc- 
tion and supply ties. The scope of the pvoblem is demonstrated by the following 
data. In 1981, total supply imports for the national economy from both payment 





areas (i.e. from the socialist countries and from the capitalist countries) 
amounted to 40.3 billion fereign «xchange zlotys. Of these imports, © percent 
were from the CEMA countries, and two thirds of this was from the USSR. These 
indicators alone show that the CEMA countries have been and are the tain source 
of deliveries of raw and other materials for Poland. The question thus remains: 
under the conditions of the economic blockade, what are the possibilities for « 
further restriction on supply imports from the capitalist countries? The re- 
maining 40 percent is also a very large amount. The blockade virtually cut us 
off from this supply. The conclusions from this are obvious... 


[Question] One of the conclusions is the demand that has been appearing in dis- 
cussions lately for a far-reaching reorientation of our policy toward closer 
cooperation with the CEMA countries... 


[Answer) I think thet the use of the term reorientation is not quite accurate. 
Our economy has always been oriented toward cooperation with the USSR and the 
other socialist countries. The Soviet Union has always been our largest eco- 
nomic partner. This has to do with something else. In recent years, trade 
turnover with the socialist countries has simply grown more slowly than trade 
with the capitalist countries and the countries of the so-called Third World. 
These proportions should be changed, since among other things, they have led to 
the present difficulties, because it turned out that excessive dependence by 
industry cn deliveries from the capitalist countries is dangerous. That is why 
together with our Soviet partners we will undertake further mutually beneficial 
measures, expanding our ties, which will allow our industry to overcome the 
difficulties and create the prerequisites for further progress, as was previous- 
ly the case in the shipbuilding industry, and the production of sulfuric acid 
factories and sugar factories. On the basis of coproduction with the USSR, we 
are expecting the production of heavy bulldozers, loading machines, and trucks, 
and an increase in Soviet deliveries of component products and in Polish deli- 
veries of finished products (passenger cars, bulldozers, and loading machines) 
to the USSR. We are also planning on the preparation of proposals for the manu- 
facture in Poland of products intended for export to the USSR, including special 
automated equipment for machining metal and machines for the textile industry. 
Also being prepared is a draft plan for using the production capacity of Polish 
enterprises producing electronic products and subassemblies, apparatus, and 
computer equipment. 


[Question] In part of public opinion, among other things as a result of false 
and tendentious information disseminated by the political opposition, there is 
a lingering myth about lower profitability in trade with the USSR. What is this 
profitability really like? 


[Answer] Obviously I know of these opinions. They are unfounded. They can be 
disseminated only by either people who are deliberately misrepresenting economic 
relations with the USSR, or people who are not familiar with economic account- 
ing. In the first place, our economic ties with the USSR are characterized by 
stability, long-term planning, and the possibility of manufacturing large pro- 
duction lots, of which every plant dreams, since this is simply profitable, 
lowering the production costs, making work easier, etc. 











In the second place, the structure of Polish-Soviet commodity turnover is 
favorable. The proportion of finished products from the wanufacturing industry 
in Polish exports to the USSR is ower 89 percent cf all deliveries, and about 
64 percent of this is machinery and equipment. Or the other hand, in imports 
from the USSR, deliveries of fuels and ra and other materials for production 
presently constitute 65 pereent of all deliveries. This consarison speaks for 
itself. nm the third place, in trade with the USSR, just as in trade with 
other soctalist countries, we are proceeding on the basis of so-called progres- 
sive prices, which are created on the basis of world prices from the last } 
years. In the fourth place, the purchases sade by Poland in the Soviet Union 
are carried out with favorable gultiyear low-interest credits. Let us examine 
the question of profitability through the exanple of imports of crude ofl and 
exports of coal. For one ton of crude ofl purchased in the USSR we pay 115 
rubles; for one ton bought in the capitalist countries we would have to pay 
5250. Thus, for example, for 13 million tons of crude ofl from the USSR this 
year we will pay about 1.5 billion rubles; if we imported it from the West, the 
cost would be about $3.2 billion. 


Obviously, the analogous principle of a progressive price must apply to sales 

of our raw materials. In the case of exports of coal to the USSR for electri- 
city, these relationships are as follows: the price for one ton obtained on 

the Soviet market is 45 rubles, while the price on the Western market is a lit- 
tle under $50. In exporting 5.5 million tons of coal to the Soviet Union, we 
receive about 250 million rubles; if we exported this coal to the western coun- 
tires, we would receive $300 million. If we compare this to the calculation for 
imports of crude ofl, we will receive a real idea of the profitability. 


I want to emphasize here that all bilateral contracts are preceded by negotia- 
tions, with the participation of experts from industrial enterprises and foreign 
trade enterprises. These are the most competent representatives of Polish 
economic organizations. 


[Question] From what we have said thus far it appears that presently, and also 
in the near future, cooperation with the USSR will be based in part on deli- 
veries authorized for us on credit. This has enormous significance in Poland 
current payments situation, especially since we are receiving the Soviet cre- 
dits on favorable terms. Poland nevertheless has ambitions and potential pos- 
sibilities for again becoming a valued and necessary partner. What are the 
chances and what conditions have to be met in order to recover the position of 
a partner, which at present has been disrupted? 


[Answer] We should constantly ask ourselves this question. There are many 
conditions that we have to meet in order to be a partner worthy of trust, strong 
and solid. Nevertheless, in my opinion, there are several that are the most im- 
portant. Above all, it is necessary to have an economic rebirth of Poland, 

full utilization of our manufacturing potential, and full stabilization. The 
USSP's assistance is an invaluable factor in this process. On the other hand, 
we should always abide by the rule that you should carry out what you have 
signed, and deliver high-quality modern goods, on schedule. 


There is also one more thing, which is very important. A strong partner is a 
desirable partner. We must therefore offer, dependine on the other side, what 
it needs and what it cannot get anywhere under better conditions. The Soviet 
market is very receptive, and there are stronger states than Poland fighting 
for it. We should recall these truths. 


9909 7 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


‘WESTERN PROPACANDA'ON POLISH-SOVIET ECONOMIC RELATIONS REFUTED 
Warsaw IDEOLOCIA I POLITYKA in Polish No 2, Feb 83 pp 97-104 


[Article by Elzbieta Wisniewska: “Truths and Fictions About Polish-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Relations”) 


[Text] Toe views of western propaganda centers of Polish-Soviet economic rela- 
tions are derived from their views of political relations between our countries. 
As a result of this the optaions promulsated by these centers, and even whole 
“theortes,” on the subject of economic ties between Poland and the Soviet Unio: 
are simply an expression of the political orfentation of their authors and an 
instrument of political and ideological confrontation with socialism. In the 
case of propaganda addressed to a Polish subscriber, th> selection ot subject 
and method of presentation is evidence that the goveraments of western powers 
pay specialists in social peychology especially we ti. 


Due to the considerable complexity of moder relations between governments, 
understanding their true nature requires knowledge that wide circles of society 
do not possess. This facilitates the purposeful creation and propagatic” of 
stereotypes that simplify the way these relations are seen, including Polira- 
Sovie. economic relations. The main direction of the western propaganda attack 
actually took the course of shaping such stereotypes, which not only simplify 
but principally defor= the image of these relations to evoke negative feelings. 
The recent increase ip che force of this attack and its concentration on the 
problem: of Polish-USSR economic relations vere the result on the one hand of 
errors in our propaganda, and on the other, of aims to exploit the significant 
increase in social sensitivity to economic affairs due to the crisis. Historic 
al conditions were also not without significance. 


Political “exploitation” of economic relations between Poland and the USSR ic 
realized by floating slogens concerning the lack of Polish sovereignty with 
respect to the Soviet Union, the inequality of economic relations and exchange 
that has a disadvantageous character for Poland, and finally, by ascribing the 
causes of the crisis in Poland to Soviet economic policy with respect to our 
country and to “colonial exploitation.” This is evidence of the instrumental 
treatment of Polish affairs by western powers. This is a tactic described by 
the U.S. doctrine of “snatching” successive governments from the socialist 











block, and it requires that these governments have disagreements with the 
Soviet Union. For this reason western propaganda attacks Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions, and not, for example, Polish-Hungarian or Czechoslovak-Bulgarian rela- 
tions, although these are based on the same principles. 


I. Economic relations between Poland and the USSR are formed on the basis of 
the Treaty on Friendship, Mutual Assistance, and Cooperation of 21 April 1945. 
This treaty forms the legal international basis for these relations based on 
principles of socialist internationalism, respect for the sovereignty, equality 
of rights, fraternal assistance, and mutual benefits. The dominant and dis- 
tinctive trait of Polish-Soviet relations is the long duration of mutual ties in 
the spheres of both production and technology, encompassing specialization and 
mutual economic enterprises, particularly in the area of raw materials as well 
as coordination of long-range plane. 


It is difficult to uwudermine the treaty and its provisions, so the subject of 
attack has become economic practice. And this is not attacked from a purely 
economic position, since it is not easy to find suitable arguments in a situa- 
tion in which more than 1/3 of Polish trade transactions are with the USSR, and 
the structure of these transactions is very advantageous for Poland. Poland 
benefits not only from the seale of the transactions, but also from their struc- 
ture. Approximately 73 percent of imports from the Soviet Union are raw materi- 
als that meet 40 percent of Polish import requirements for this materials 

group, and in certain assortments, they meet it completely. These raw materi- 
als that have a key significance for our economy. Raw materials imported by 
Poland exclusively from the Soviet Union include specifically petroleum, 

natural gas, pig iron, and asbestos. Additional benefits in the purchase of 
such raw materials as petroleum and natural gas derive from the significant de- 
crease in transport costs (pipeline) regardless of the benefits derived from 

the proximity of cur countries. Alternative sources of purchases of certain 

raw materials imported from the USSR ure so remote that the cost of transpor- 
tation would exceed the purchase price of the raw material. Moreover these 

are countries of the second payments area, and therefore the possibilities of 
purchase would be significantly limited in our present payment situation. 


Poland exports mainly finished products to the USSR, and these constitute 86 
percent of total export. The Soviet Union is our largest outlet in the area of 
machinery and equipment, being the buyer of approximately 45 percent of total 
export in this merchandise group and 50 percent of industrial consumer goods. 
This is a market with a great demand, moreover it is a traditional market for 
Poland. Thanks to trade with Russia, the Polish kingdom blossomed economical- 
ly. Perversely I am referring here to the period of partition in order to 
demonstrate that political considerations that united and separated Poland 

from Russia formerly had no negative effect on profitability of trade. At pre- 
sent we have various indications that the Soviet market is wnusually attrac- 
tive. It is specifically due to the large demands of this market that the 
numerous U.S. attempts at grain embargoes against the USSR were short-lived; 
the Americans could not sell their grain elsewhere. When one adds to this the 
reaction of American concerns to events in Poland -- and this is not the 








clamorous press campaign, but the campaign that has to do with our using our 
traditional coal outlets ~— then the propaganda attack on economic relations 
between Poland and the USSR appears in a different light. 


II. The figures regarding trade transactions between our countries assume spe- 
cial eloquence when we take into account the long-term character of economic 
cooperation. This accords the partners twofold benefits: certainty and stabi- 
lity in supplies and the possibility of developing new areas of production and 
specialization. Multiserial production, the scale of which is decided mainly 
by the demand of the Soviet market, makes it possible to decrease unit costs 
and as a consequence assures the profitability of export also to western mar- 
kets. These are benefits that no statistics will discredit. 


The stable character of trade is not only a guarnatee of supplies of raw materi- 
als in quantities determined in advance, including in exchange for Polish par- 
ticipation in the development of the Soviet base of raw materials, but it is 
also a convenient price system. A system of stepped prices based on a sliding 
price scale is in effect in relations between CEMA countries; this absorbs the 
violent shifts in prices on world markets. It was introduced in 1975 and de- 
pends on stabilizing prices of raw materials traded among these countries at 

an average of world prices during several preceding years. In the most recent 
period we had to deal with a quite sudden increase in raw materials prices, and 
this means that the difference between world prices and those in the CEMA 
countries was significant. For example, a ton of Soviet petroleum in 1981 cost 
92 rubles (approximately $80) while the world price was $250. In this context 
we must review the problem of certain disadvantageous conditions of exchange or 
a certain deterioration in ratios between prices of export and import goods. 
These conditions were affected in a fundamental way by the increase in prices 
of petroleum and gas. The delay caused by the method of computing prices had 
the effect of a violent, even if somewhat ameliorated, price increase for raw 
materials in CEMA countries only now in spite of the fact that on world markets 
this occurred considerably earlier. 


In view of the large raw materials import, a deterioration of the index of 
exchange conditions cannot be a surprise. It is a relative index and its sig- 
nificance is decreased when one realizes that in spite of a significant in- 
crease in prices, even so, they are significantly lower than if these same 

raw materials were purchased in other markets. Lower prices find their expres- 
sion in a greater purchasing power of goods we export to the USSR than to 
capitalist countries. For every 100 zlotys exported in products to the Soviet 
Union we can get approximately 38 kg of petroleum or 238 kg iron ore, 3.4 kg 
aluminum, or 31.8 kg potassium fertilizers; in trade with capitalist countries 
these figures would be 12 kg, 75 kg, 1.5 kg, and 9.5 kg, respectively. 


In view of these facts, it is not surprising that the supposed lack of Poland's 
economic sovereignty is discussed in the West in the language of politics and 
not in the language of numbers. For example, there is talk of imposing on 
Poland a “constitutional model" and ineffective economic solutions in spite of 
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the fact that with this same “constitutional model" the Hungarians, for exar- 
ple, were able to build an effective economy. Including socialist countries, 
and Poland among them, in the construction and reconstruction of the Soviet raw 
materials base is recognized by the West as an attempt by the Soviet Union to 
limit the sovereignty of these countries, but the building of the Siberian 
pipeline for West Europe is a worthy cause. In the West there is also talk 
that the USSR is opposed to our economic reform because it would supposedly 
limit Soviet control over the Polish economy although it is known that such 
countries as Bulgaria and Hungary are introducing reforms without interference. 


In this convention there is also the accusation that the economic policy of the 
Soviet Union caused the crisis in Poland, although it is universally known that 
the crisis affected other countries as well. Western countries did not escape 
it either. It is enough to consider the explosion of unemployment that makes 
it possible for capitalist countries to solve economic problems at the cost of 
the working class. It is also known that strong ties of Poland with the West 
became a factor that promoted the development of our crisis. 


III. The true cause of our crisis was an unsound economic policy during the 
last decade. It could not have been caused by the supposed stripping of the 
market by goods exported to the USSR. The allegation of this “stripping” of 
the market does not hold up when confronted with the fact that export of con- 
sumer goods to the USSR increased only to the extent that production increased, 
that is, by approximately 7.6 percent annual average, and the share of foodstuff 
exported did not exceed 1 percent of total export. The matter is as follows: 
up to 1980 our trade balance with the USSR was admittedly at equilibrium. 
Beginning with that year, however, excess of imports over exports increased; 

in 1980 it was approximately 0.7 billion rubles; in 1981, 1.6 billion rubles; 
and in 1982 it was approximately 1.2 billion rubles, There are three reasons 
for this: decline in export, increase in import, and change in prices. Since 
multiyear agreements unite us, a situation arose that required renegotiation 
with our Soviet partner. The Soviet Union agreed to a decrease in our delivery 
of consumer goods (mainly products of light industry), replacement of part of 
these deliveries (primarily shoes) by coal, and a decrease also in delivery of 
goods having a key significance for our economy, such as copper, sulfuric 
acid, dyes and lacquers, soda ash, etc. At the same time the Soviet Union 
continued to deliver all basic goods at the level determined earlier and offer- 
ed additional delivery of market goods to the extent of 140 million rubles. 

In addition, it supplied 30,000 tons of maize, 23,000 tons of rice, and 465,000 
tons of grain in the form of loans. Regardless of this, it extended Poland 
credit in the amount of 3.8 billion rubles, aid not subject to repayment amount- 
ing to $465,000,000, and credit at the rate of 2 percent to cover the rise in 
prices. As a result of trade exchange with the USSR, increase in supply of 
market goods on the national market was 48 billion zlotys in 1985, 100 billion 
zlotys in 1981, and 82 billion zlotys in 1982. We also obtained additional 
deliveries of raw materials and materials that made possible a better exploi- 
tation of the production capacities of our textile and tannery industries and 
some of our machine and chemical industries. 
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In 1982, as is evident from the statement of Vice Premier Z. Madeja (TRYBUNA 
LUDU, 26 Jan 1983), the USSR supplied Poland with goods worth, according to 
preliminary data, approximately 4 billion rubles, including raw materials and 
fuels, and material for production for approximately 3.5 billion rubles. In 
that year Poland delivered to the USSR goods worth more than 3.1 billion rubles, 
including specifically: machinery and equipment, 1.9 billion rubles; fuels and 
raw materials, 0.5 billion rubles. Trade exchange of Poland with the USSR in 
1983 will reach a value of approximately 9.8 billion rubles or a level higher 
by 9 percent than that actually realized in 1982, and higher by 16 percent than 
that specified in the protocol of goods exchanges for this year. In the cur- 
rent year our export of fuel, mainly coal, to the USSR will increase signi fi- 
cantly. Coal export will reach the precrisis level, that is, more than 9 mil- 
lion tons. Export of machinery and equipment, which for many years has been 
approximately 50 percent of our merchandise deliveries to the USSR, will 
actually increase as well. In significantly greater amounts we will receive 
deliveries from the USSR of such articles as petroleum and its products, natural 
gas, iron ore, raw materials for production of artificial fertilizers and for 
the textile industry; deliveries of many of these will increase by a scale of 
11-16 percent. In the cu: rent year, as in the past year, our comined export 
to the USSR will be approximately 1 billion rubles less than import, which 
means that the Soviet economy will give us credit to finance the deficit in the 
trade exchange. 


There still remains the supposedly most touchy matter in the area of trade ex- 
change with the USSR, that is the export of food. The numbers indicate that 
this is not substantial: of 3,639 million rubles of export in 1980, it was 
only 70 million rubles; in 1982 it was 57 million rubles of total export obli- 
gations of 3,967 million rubles. Mainly we export apples, vegetables, frozen 
fruit, fruit pulp, and flowers. Until recently, depending on harvest, we sold 
potatoes, but at present they are not included in export; the same applies to 
eggs. We exported meat from 1975 to 1978 for dollars or within the framework 
of compensatory transactions (that is, for sunflower oil). But the amounts 
were small; for example, in 1976-78 we sold 219,000 tons of beef for sunflower 
oil. Im recent years meat has not been part of our export to the USSR. West- 
ern propaganda also exploits the problem of the so-called hard currency contri- 
bution in our export to the USSR. Not mentioned here is the fact that almost 
every country that exports its products “contributes” in them a part of the raw 
materials, equipment, etc., purchased abroad for hard currency, and beyond 
that, that it obtained this “contribution"™ in goods imported from other coun- 
tries. Until recently our hard currency contribution in products exported to 
the USSR was 5 percent, while in products for the national market it was 10 
percent, and in products exported to capitalist countries, it was 15 percent. 
However, as a result of a high proportion of industrial products, in Polish 
export, globally-computed “export™ of hard currency in products was higher than 
that obtained in imports. I write "was" because recently, considering the dif- 
ficult payment situation of Polend, the Soviet Union is itself buying the 
materials and equipment needed, and will itself transfer free currency for this 
purpose. The scale of this contribution, however, is so small in comparison 
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with the scale of our trade, particularly in relation to Polish debt to capi- 
talist country banks, that the argument about forcing us to transfer dollars 
cannot be regarded seriously. 


Telling in this matter is the fact that false accusations of forcing the trans- 
fer of dollars and “nonsovereignty”™ are used by the same countries and govern- 
ments that place economic restrictions on Poland because of our nonfulfillment 
of illegal demands in the area of shaping our internal policies. The share of 
the hard currency contribution in export to the USSR could actuaily be decreas- 
ed if we had developed typical cooperative branches. But it cannot be decreased 
in the case of export to capitalist countries when those firms reserve to then 
selves in contracts the right to use elements and subunits produced in the West 
because of their quality and the possibility of assuring service. This is 
reflected in the different amounts of hard currency in products exported to 
each of these markets. 


IV. Recently in western propaganda there appeared new “accusations.” The USSR 
was accused of not coming to the aid of Poland although in the view of the 
West, it is the main “culprit” in our crisis, and even supposedly benefits from 
the dramatic Polish economic situation to increase Poland's dependence. The 
crowning argument in this matter is the so-called service processing of Soviet 
goods described as colonial exploitation. Let us consider this matter calmly. 
First, service processing of raw materials is nothing new to the Polish eco- 
nomy, as many directors of light industry enterprises can attest. Such pro- 
cessing on the part of western firms has long been acknowledged by both sides 
as an advantageous transaction. It is true that payment was in hard currency, 
but the prices were not in the least inflated, and the processing was done un- 
der conditions that basically made full use of production potential. Today on- 
ly 50-60 percent of this potential is used, and the consumer goods market is 
starved. Service processing of raw materials under present conditions insures 
additional use of the machinery pool, and employment for many workers and pro- 
vides a fair injection of goods into the marketplace since a significant part 
of the production gained thus finds its way to Polish shops. For example, 50 
percent of the products made from textile raw materials from the Soviet Union 
remain in our market. Second, how can there be talk about colonial exploita- 
tion in a situation where we are first of all the importer of raw materials 

and export highly processed industrial merchandise. 


In promulgating the idea of the lack of help from the Soviet Union in alleviat- 
ing our crisis, certain most aggressive propaganda centers in the West all too 
frequently used false, concocted data or opinions of “independent” experts. 
This “independence” was based mainly on independence from the practice, ac- 
cepted in the scientific world, of publishing sources of information and meth- 
ods by which the results were obtained so that the reader could verify the 

data himself. At the same time, in order to reinforce the effect of the propa- 
ganda, a “theory” was created of some kind of economic-financial umbrella that 
the USSR held over Poland. This was meant to create the impression that the 
governments of Western countries extending credit to Poland could assume that 
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the USSR would guarantee Polish debt because of CEMA membership. This thesis -- 
which apparently was to serve as justification for the western countries having 
caused their banks embarrassment -- actually was meant to discredit our long- 
term partner. Similar “contortion” of logic was resorted to more than once 

when other arguments were lacking. 


Deceitful claims of western propaganda regarding the character and results of 
Polish-Soviet economic cooperation serve obvious political purposes. The point 
here is to sow doubt with respect to our well-being and to reduce support for 
the program to overcome the crisis mainly by our own power and with the help of 
our true friends since such a conception of surmounting the crisis is contrary 
to the scenario developed by western anticommunist c nters where the thinking 

is that our economic difficulties should cause a break in the unity of socialist 
countries and should antagonize Polish society instead of uniting it in efforts 
to strengthen our country. 


2950 
CSO: 2600/1151 








INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH VIETNAM DISCUSSED 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 24 Mar 83 p 6 


[Interview with Le Van Mach, trade counsellor of the embassy of the 
Republic of Vietnam of Tomasz Bartoszewicz; date and place not specified} 


[Question] "Mr Counsellor, in what way would you characterize Polish- 
Vietnamese economic ralations?" with this question the journalist from 
RZECZPOSPPLITA addressed the trade counsellor of the Embassy of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam in Warsaw Le Van Mach. 


[Answer] The exchange of goods between our countries has been developing 
for some time. It has reached, however, up to now a relatively modest level, 
as a result first of all of the influence of the long-lasting war of libera- 
tion in Vietnam, the results of which we are feeling to this very day. 
However, despite all the economic difficulties in our countries, this 
exchange is continually growing. 


In 1982 we achieved a level somewhat exceeding the assumptions of the 
official record. We worked out this surplus in Vietnamese supplies to Poland 
in relation to Polish exports to Vietnam, by covering the costs of shipping 
from Polish to Vietnamese ports. 


[Question] What kind of goods are supplied to Poland irom Vietnam? 


[Answer] Along with some raw materials, such as for example India rubber, 
the great majority of exports fall in the area of consumer goods. Among 
these tea, coffee, frozen fruit, canned food, sports equipment, and handi- 
craft products should be mentioned first of all. Last year, for example, 
the supplies of canned fruit doubled. We cannot, however, increase the 
supplies of canned foods as a result of a lack, similar to the one in Poland, 
of sheet metal. 


[Question] You mentioned tea and coffee. The average consumer does not 
associate these products with imports from Vietnam. 


[Answer] This results from the fact that we supply tea and coffee in the 
form of semimanufactured articles. In Poland they undergo further treatment, 
packaging and the like. Up to now we have not insisted that they should be 
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sold under a distinct trademark, such as for example, in the case of Indian 
tea. That is undoubtedly why Polish consumers are often not aware that they 
are dealing with products of Vietnamese origin. The same is true, after all, 
in the case of frozen fruits. They are supplied (mainly pineapple) to 
factories of the food industry and they find their way to the market, for 
example, in the form of Hortex ice cream of ice cream fruit drinks. 


[Question] Vietnamese cigarettes "475" have acquired for themselves, how- 
ever, great popularity. | 


[Answer] A contract has been concluded for supplying Poland with 20 million 
units of these cigarettes. We would be able to supply more of them, but 

in the unfiltered variety, as we are having problems with the importing of 
filters. Discussions are presently being conducted in this matter. 


I would also like to inform the readers of RZECZPOSPOLITA that taking into 
consideration the difficult market situation in Poland, the Vietnamese side 
made an offer to supply sweets and frozen pork. Discussions in this matter 
continue, the essential barrier being, however, the stiff sanitary rules 

in Poland, which make the supplying of meat difficult. As concerns sweets, 
however, they say fears are appearing, that the sweets will not be able to 
suit the taste of the Polish consumer. The possibility of supplying to 
Poland fresh fruits (pineapples, oranges, bananas, mangoes) is also under 
consideration. If the Polish side were able to take care of their transport, 
we would be ready for considerable export. 


[Question] What, however, would you like to note in Polish exports to 
Vietnam? 


[Answer] Machines and appliances are uppermost. "Nysa™ buses, laboratory 
equipment, metal products, light and many other industrial products are also 
articles for supply. 


Technical help from the Polish side in rebuilding and expanding Vietnamese 
industry plays an essential role. This concerns, among others, the expansion 
of the shipyards in Gien Day, repair factories for trains in Gia Lam near 
Hanoi and also the coal processing installation in Cam Pha. 


We highly value the Polish experts and specialists employed in Vietnam, whose 
knowledge and experience are helping us in economic rebuilding. We also 
highly value help from the Polish side in the educational area and the 
education of our specialists. 


[Question] Hew do you evaluate the prospects of further progress in Polish- 
Vietnamese economic relations? 


[Answer] Economic cooperation between our countries is solidly based on 
cooperation and brotherly friendship between our parties, our governments, 
our nations. We put this friendshpp to the test in the difficult times of 
war and in the not so easy times of peace. I am convinced that in the future, 
if the economies of our countries achieve stability and balance, the progress 
in economic cooperation will be even more considerable. 


12432 
CSO: 2600/1152 














CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ADVANTAGES OF CSSR-USSK COOPERATION OW GAS PIPELINE VIEWED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 15 Jul 83 p 1 


/Article by Lumir Hrudka: “Environs of Pipeline Rights of Way: In 
Uzhgorod We Are Building a Large Maintenance Complex: Production 
Cooperation of Our and Soviet Pipeline Workers"/ 


/Text/ The Urengoi-Uzhgorod Pipeline, which will transport Siberian 
natural gas, was approaching the Soviet-Czechoslovak border. Some of 
our enterprises are also taking part in this great work, whose 
importance transcends the 20th century. Their work is being organized 
by the staff of the Transit Pipeline Enterprise in Prague. 


"A short time ago we again visited Uzhgorod. We convinced ourselves of 
how fast the Soviet workers are laying the huge pipes of 1,420 milimeters 
in diameter even in the Transcerpathian region, how they have been able 

to overcome sheer cliffs and other natural barriers” stated Frantisek 
Samek, the deputy director of this enterprise. "The sector which directly 
touches the border and to which our transit pipeline will be connected at 
a later date is also ready. In this way, we are extending the path for 
Soviet natural gas further into Europe. Among the demanding tasks facing 
Czechoslovak erterprises this year and in several upcoming years are the 
construction of the certral maintenance factory and its related facilities 
in Uzhgorod, which will be a part of the Urengoi-Uzhgorod line. For the 
sake of completeness, it must be stated that other socialist countries, 
namely the GDR, Poland and Yugoslavia are also participating to some 
extert in the construction of the line portions and compressor stations 
of the Urengoi pipeline.” 


The large maintenance factory and other facilities in Uzhgorod are being 
built by the surface construction firms cf Presov, Kosice and Michalovce. 
The function cf head contractor is being fulfilled by Prague Transit 
Pipeline, with the general technical contractor being Skoda Pizen, along 
with other engineering firms. 


Esp loyees of the Brno Mining Investment Planning Office completed the 
designs for the plant in a very short time so that the preparatory work 
at the designated site cculd begin on time. One hundred employees are 
working in the USSR now and their number should increase to 300 by the 
end of the year. Next year the number of tradesmen anc technicians will 
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do.ble. The employees of Presov Stavoprdjekt also understood the 
exceptional character of this task and quickly developed the implementationai 
designs, first of all for the construction cf two buildings to be used as 
living quarters. Their construction will begin in July and they will be the 
first to be finished. They will first serve as housing for the vuilders 

anc assembly workers and then will be given over to employees of the 
pipeline. 


"We are assuring that construction work get up to speed rapidly, and we 
are depending on close cooperation with Soviet organizations, party and 
state representatives," said Eng Michal Chruma who, as foreman of the 
entire group of workers from the Transit Pipeline Enterprise, will be 

in charge of the construction right im Uzhgorod. "A kitchen and cafeteria, 
which have been in operation since early June were built in an older 
building for the first construction workers. Our employees are living in 
a hotel which our Soviet friends freed up for us. It is not far to the 
construction site, which is on the outskirts of town. To give you an 
idea--this new, huge factory will cover an area about as large as the 
Spartakiad Stadium at Strahov in Prague.” 


Our enterprises have gained a goo¢c reputation in the Soviet Union. At 
Kamisin they built a maintenance factory which has been fully operational 
since last year and has provided equipment repairs and the production of 
certain spare parts for the Soyuz pipeline. The facility at Uzhgorod, 
nowever, will be about 40 times larger. It is now necessary to complete 
rapidly about one-half of this factory that will be capable of independent 
operation, with all its equipment, by 1985. The remainder of the 
construction will take place during operations. Other components of 

the complex will include surface and subsurface warehouses, a railway 
siding, an administrative building with laboratories, testing areas, and 
other facilities. 


Gur enterprises are actually building an entirely new quarter in Uzhgorod, 
a residential district with 1,100 apartments anc two dormitories. The 
House of Technical Education is a new facility that will serve both the 
city and employees of the pipeline. The first 100 apartments are to be 
completed next year, with 300 completed the year after. The final 
apartment units will be occupied by their tenants in 1987-88, when the 
comprehensive construction of the maintenance complex will be completed 

as well. 


[t is an advantage that the work site on the territory of the USSR is not 
far from our borders, since this means there are fewer problems with the 
transportation of machinery and equipment. This will be a demanding 
constructior project, particularly because of its short completion 
schedule, and this requires that ali participating enterprises achieve 
right from the the beginning a smocth work rhythym and always deliver 
only quality finished froducts. “The current preparations and level of 
work indicate," emphasized Frantisek Samek, “that we want to fulfill this 
task within the given schedule and in such a way that the finished 
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facilities meet the demands of our Soviet partners from the beginning, 
i.e., that the factory be fully prepared for its maintenance activities 
and the production of the necessary parts for the compressor stations 
of the new international pipeline.” 


9276 
CSO: 2600/7388 
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CZECHOS LOVAKIA 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH IN USSR TRADE; FURTHER EXPANSION URCED 





Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 7 Jul 83 p 1 


/Article: “Thirty Billion Over 3 Years"/ 


/Text/ A special general meeting of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Chamber of Commerce 
which took place in Prague this past Wednesday concerned itself with the develop- 
ment of economic and research and development /RsD/ cooperation between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union as well as other issues. The vice chairman 
of the CSSR Covernment, Ladislav Gerla; Vaclav Janousek, CPCZ Central Committee 
division chief, and other guests took part in the discussions. The ambassador 
of the USSR in the CSSR, Alexander Botvin, and representatives of the Soviet 
commercial and industrial chamber were also present. 


Last year there was a further intensification of mutual economic and R&D 
cooperation, to which member organizations of the chamber contributed in a 
decisive manner. The value of goods exchanged again increased, reaching the 
level of 9.8 billion rubles. Based on firm commitments, this turnover should 
exceed 10.5 billion rubles, meaning that the total value of mutual deliveries 
over the first 3 years of the 5-year plan has approached 30 billion rubles. 


Trade with the USSR as a percentage of total Czechoslovak foreign trade is also 
increasing, and stands now at a level of almost 40 percent. The importance of 
this cooperation, however, does not lie only in the magnitude of the indicators, 
but also in the physical makeup of the mutual exchanges. Eighty percent of our 
imports from the USSR are of raw materials, materials and semifinished goods. 

in contrast, we for the most part export to the Soviet Union finished products, 
the greatest percentage of which is made up of machinery and equipment. We are 
participating, for instance, in the construction of the transit pipeline to 
Western Europe and in the overall development of the Soviet gas industry, in 

the reconstruction of light and local industries, and cooperation is intensifying 
in nuclear energy generation. 


The member organizations of the chamber are mounting substantial efforts to 

meet these objectives. The chamber today includes 24] enterprises and commercial 
organizations from the CSSR and USSR and it is expected that this year 55 new 
members will be added to the rolls. Member representatives establish work 
contacts, exchange experiences, information and suggestions for production and 
technical cooperation. Socialist competition, direct at the timely and quality 





tulfillment of commitments, product innovation, the use of progressive work 
techniques, the expansion of the international brigade movement, etc., is 
deve loping successfully among the enterprises. 


New conditions, however, require the still more decisive implementation of 
progressive forms of cooperation. It is especially necessary to make an effort 
to create joint R&D, construction and design facilities, to attempt to establish 
a tighter cooperative connection between RSD and specialization as well as 
production cooperation, and to search for new paths to further expand the mutual 
exchange of machinery and equipment. 


This special general meeting of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Chamber of Commerce vas 
called by the new chairman of the chamber, Eng Jan Novotny, general director of 
CKD /Ceskomoravska-Kolben-Danek/ in Prague. 


9276 
CSO: 2400/375 
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CZECHOS LOVAKIA 


RENEWED EFFORT AT COUNTERPLANNING STRONGLY URCED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 8 Jul 83 p 1 
/Editorial: “Comprehensive Counterplanning"/ 


/Text/ Ome of the requirements of the Set of Measures for Improving the Plaruacd 
Management System of the National Economy is to revive the role of counterplans. 
In the first year of the Seventh 5-Year Plan, which coincided with the first 
year of validity of this improved management system, only a very few enterprises 
applied this planning technique. Last year more were bold enough to try, and 
this year the number of enterprises employing counterplanning shows that its 
techniques have really begun to be used in managerial practice. 


The above-mentioned type of concentrated approach to employee initiative related 
to meeting the requirements of the Seventh 5-Year Plan has still not reached 

its peak, meaning that the application of this useful technique must be considered 
too slow. In addition, not enough is sufficiently clear either in the compre- 
hension of its importance or, and this especially, in the breadth of binding 
established objectives. It is, therefore, necessary to speak once again about 

its purpose and ite practical forms. This is alsv an appropriate time, as plan 
preparations are beginning for the upcoming year. 


Conditions this year are highly favorable for a thorough thinking through and 
preparation of a counterplen. While in the preceeding years of the Seventh 
5-Year Pian it was necessary to wait for guidelines for the establishment of the 
state implementational plan, due to significant changes in the assurance of the 
basic fuel, energy and raw materials bases of the national economy, this year it 
will be possible, right at the preparation stages for the 1984 plan, to base 
decisions completely on the objectives of the Seventh 5-Year Plan. Thus, it is 
not necessary to issue guidelines (which occurred right at the end of the year), 
the objectives are well known and clear, and there is more time for the prepara- 
tion of a good plan. This is a firet positive precondition for allowing 
counterplanning to become an effective technique in managerial practice. 


The second positive precondition consists of the fact that after certain changes 
which took place mainly last year and the year before that, the situation has 
now stabilized to the extent that sectors, economic production units /vat/ and 
enterprises know what they can count on for the assurance of their tasks (based 
on the Seventh 5-Year Plan), which gives them the requisite degree of certainty 
for their operations. 
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But, in what areas is it necessary to achieve this needed turnaround? So far, 
counterplans have been primarily directed at the adjusted value added indicator, 
i.e., at the amount of work which employees decide to perform, and to a lesser 
extent at a reduction in fuel and energy consumption, in some instances metals 
consumption, and very rarely other plan indicators. This has been a very 
haphazard approach which does nct correspond to the methodology of planning, 

in which al! binding indicators are supposed to be evaluated equally, and their 
implementation pursued with an equal amount of effort. It is even possible to 
say that with regard to developments on both the domestic and international 
markets it is not even the amount of work that is so important, but its purpose. 
In other words, the utilization of the results of work. Our economy does not, 
after all, need to overfulfill the adjusted value added indicator for those 
types of products which do not have an assured market, and which, therefore, 

end up in a warehouse as useless inventories. 


This is why it is so important when formulating a counterplan to clarify very 
well those products for which there is an interest and at what level of 
sophistication and quality they must be manufactured for them to be saleable, 

so that they may represent an effective contribution to our national economy. 
This implies that a counterplan must also be proposed in accordance with demands 
to be made on one's own research and development /R&D/ base, the level of effort 
of which should be very concretely expressed in the counterplan. But this also 
means to consider whether the level of the normative base corresponds to customer 
demands, and to include any adjustments in the plan proposal as weil. Finally, 
a counterplan is not formulated solely for workers, but must also include very 
clear statements of the commitments of technical-managerial employees and the 
management of the enterprise or factory. 


From the foregoing it follows that the proposal must express an initiative-taking 
approach to the fulfillment of export targets, especially for nonsocialist 
markets and, in plans for factories producing investment goods, there must be a 
clear expression of how 2eliveries will be consistently assured for the binding 
projects of the state plan. Only from these and other perspectives, which are 
fully in line with the resolutions of the 16th CPCZ Congress, is it possible 

then to formulate objectives for worker initiatives. 


The Eighth Plenum of the party Central Committee very urgently called attention 
to the need for a more rapid practical implementation of R&D findings. It is 
essential to ex>ress this in a counterplan, too, e.g., how many new findings 

will be put into production, in what ways the inrovation process will be speeded 
up, how the quality of production will be increased, and how many new, technically 
sophisticated products there will be. 


A counterplan must, then, be formulated comprehensively. Employee collectives 
must carefully weigh their forces and abilities in terms of all planning indica- 
tors and adopt their commitments so as to overfulfill the indicators. Attempting 
to overfulfill only some of the requirements of the Seventh 5-Yesar Plan and 
merely fulfill the others would first of all signify a half-way approach and, 
secondly, mean that the technique is not being applied to its full potential. 





Counterplanning is not a technique which only requires more from the workers, 

it is also one which gives them more. Such a plan means the achievement of 
better managerial results and it is, therefore, only fair that it also better 
contributes to the economic incentive funds--more than through mere overfulfill- 
ment of a plan that was not formulated and submitted as a counterplan. This 

is because a counterplan makes it possible to count on greater contributions 
that had been projected, and it is, therefore, proper to offer economic bonuses 
for such initiatives. 


The drafting of a counterplan is necessarily more difficult and complex than 
the usual method of planning, which is played out only in administrative 
divisions. Now it is necessary to discuss the objectives of the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan with all employee collectives, which must then decide what kinds of 
increased demands they will take upon themselves. It is in these collectives 
that decisions must be made not only concerning how much higher production will 
be, and how much greater its quality and efficiency will be, but also how 
management of the production process will be improved. 


The development of initiative and socialist competition is one of the main 

aspects of the work of the union movement and must, therefore, be fully integrated 
into counterplan preparations so as to serve as a guarantor of it” proper 
preparation, assurance and the cooperation of all social organizations. 


Under the leadership of the party, with the close cooperation of union and youth 
federation organizations, the conditions must be created for much more effective 
employee participation in the administration of production and management. As 
stated at the 16th CPCZ Congruss, this is necessary so that people will be able 
to express their own opinions, suggestions and proposals, and so that they may 
to the greatest extent possible take some initiative and fulfill the role of 
manager at their own worksite. 


Counterplanning is one of the most appropriate ways to fulfill this objective. 
It is, therefore, necessary to make the necessary effort for this method of 
planning, to become the critical approach to and technique for the fulfillment 
of the objectives of the Seventh 5-Year Plan next year. 
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SCIENTIST DISCUSSES CONDITIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
Prague HOSPODARSKI NOVINY in Czech 15 Jul 83 pp 8-9 


[Article by Prof Eng Miroslav Petrik, candidate for doctor of science, Prague 
Agricultural College: “Increasing the Intensity and Production Efficiency 
for Volume Fodders--The Basis for Increasing Agricultural Production"™] 


|[Text] Increasing the level of self-sufficiency in basic types of food from 
domestic sources and, above all, assuring the production of crucial livestock 
products from domestic production of grain and bulk fodders are long-range 
objectives of socialist agriculture which stem from the resolutions of the 
16th CPCZ Congress and were again emphasized with regard to foreign and qomes- 
tic economic conditions at the fourth and seventh plenums of the CPCZ Central 
Committee. 


The key to this task lies in increasing the ‘ntensity of plant production, 
which forms the base for the fulfillment of strategic self-sufficiency policy. 
Plant production occupies a special position within the overall agricultural 
system that stems noc only from the biological properties of plants, their 
ability to utilize solar energy to convert inorganic materials into products 
usable as foods, fodder and industrial raw materials. Given a limited area 

of agriculturally exploitable soil, the generation of plant biomass becomes 

a priority component in the development of agricultural production. Moreover, 
plants are the starting point, as well as the final element, in the recycling 
of organic materials in nature. This is also a reason for giving the develop- 
ment of plant production priority over livestock. 


We will be providing this increased self-sufficiency through a further inten- 
sification of agricultural and, especially, plant production under substanti- 
ally more complex conditions than those prevailing in the seventies, that is, 
with a smaller labor force, less agricultural land, substantially lower grain 
imports, and lesser amounts of industrial fertilizers and fuels. To overcome 
these objective influences it will be essential to place clear emphasis on the 
qualitative side of the intensification process. In practice, this will mean 
providing for an increase in the average production efficiency of material in- 
puts into production, the seeking of ways and methods for mobilizing underutil- 
ized capacities, and the generation of effective pressure on resource manage- 
ment and profitability of production. The main focus of the intensification 
of agricultural production must be seen to be in the utilization of internal 
resources, in purposeful structural changes in production, and in the utiliza- 
tion of the advantages of production concentration and specialization. 
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In plant production, it is a matter of using more productive varieties, the 
effective organization of stands, quality agricultural machinery, optimal 
crop structure in production areas, scientifically managed application of 
chemicals and irrigation, the minimizing of harvest losses and other inten- 
sification factors to make possible an increase in yields of harvested dried 
biomass from field crops from the current 6-10 tons per hectare (with the ex- 
ception of sugar beets) to a level of 10-12 tons per hectare of dried biomass 
(a harvested weight of 15-18 tons per hectare). The maximum production of 
nutrients and dried biomass per unit of soil is the crucial criterion, along 
with the economic return, of the results of plant production. 


Priority of Plant Production Essential 


During 1971-1980, gross agricultural production in the CSR increased 19.8 per- 
cent, gross livestock production by 29.7 percent and gross plant production by 
only 7.8 percent. Despite the undoubtedly positive results in increasing the 
production of grain, sugar beets, and the like, the production of fodder crops 
and root crops increased only slowly. This low growth rate for plant produc- 
tion in the previous period has had a negative influence on the growth and 
stability of gross agricultural production. As a result, a further intensi- 
fication has occurred of the disequilibrium between the development of plant 
and Livestock production, with the growth rate of the latter category achieved 
through imports of concentrated fodder. 


The priority development of plant production and an increase in its intensity 
is being concentrated primarily on increasing the production efficiency of the 
agricultural soil designated for the production of fodder crops. Nationwide 
this is a matter of 46-48 percent of the agricultural land, on which there is 
the greatest and most rapidly mobilizable underutilized capacity. Roughly two- 
thirds to four-fifths of gross plant production (fodder crops, feed grains, 
nonfodder wastes etc.) is used in livestock production. 


The total production of fodder materials obtained from bulk fodder represents, 
on an annual basis, about 5 million tons of starch units, which is the equival- 
ent to an annual output of about 7 million tors of grain. For this reason, it 
is no exaggeration to state that the intensive production of quality bulk fod- 
der is an inseparable and crucial component of the resolution of the grain 
problem and the rational utilization in livestock production of the grain which 
is produced, 


The fodder base, regardless of the fact that it is a component of plant pro- 
duction, is the linking element between the development of plant and livestock 
production. Quality bulk fodder, but also other so-called nonfodder wastes 
(potatoes, peelings, cuttings, straw, etc.), in terms of its content of basic 
nutrients (startch units, digestible nitrogenous materials), minerals and 
special beneficial substances determines the intensity and stability of live- 
stock production, particularly of cattle husbandry, which consumes about 90 
percent of this kind of fodder. 


Bulk fodder and its utilization in agricultural production also has a reverse 


impact on soil fertility, thus closing the circle of plant production--ruminant 
livestock--the bioenergy potential of soil. 
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Fodder crops leave large amounts of organic materials in the soil. Of par- 
ticular significance, however, is the role of clover and alfalfa in the bio- 
logical fixing of atmospheric nitrogen and its energy contribution in plant 
production. Given an annual harvested area of 400,000 hectares of these 
crops, roughly 50,000-60,000 tons of nitrogen is obtained, which represents 
significant energy savings. 


Production of bulk fodders has shown a rising trend during the last two 5- 
year plans, increasing by a total of not quite 10 percent, with annual in- 
creases in the 0,8-1.0 percent range, while the optimal development of live- 
stock production would require growth rates in the 2-3 percent per year range. 
The production of bulk fodders has been influenced by the failure to exploit 
the yield potential of fodder crops, as well as by a substantial reduction in 
fodder crops raised on agricultural land, an increasing percentage of annual 
fodder crops at the expense of perennial varieties, but also by the failure 
to exploit the production efficiencies of specific types of bulk fodders as a 
result of low-quality preservation, storage and inappropriate livestock feed- 
ing techniques. 


While during the Fourth 5-Year Plan fodder crops, including stands of grass, 
occupied 45 percent of agricultural land and 32.6 percent of cultivated land, 
at present they are raised on not quite 41 percent of the agricultural land 
and 30.5 percent of the cultivated land. The production area for fodder crops 
has been reduced by fully 215,000 hectares of agricultural land, 140,000 of 
which were meadows and pastures. In addition, consideration should be taken 
of the fact that roughly another 100,000 hectzres of permanent stands of grass 
is not currently being utilized, which further reduces the amount of fodder 
crops. The fact is that almost the entire reduction in the stock of agricul- 
tural land has been achieved by reducing the space allotted to fodder crops. 


A second very important indicator is the substantial change in the structure 
of cultivated fodder crops. The area allotted to perennial fodder crops has 
declined by 4.3 percent of the arable land (from 707,000 hectares to 563,000 
hectares). In 1966, perennial fodder crops were raised on 70.8 percent of the 
arable land allotted to these crops, while the present figure is 52 percent. 
The space allotted to root fodder crops has been reduced by 75 percent (by 
more than 50,000 hectares). In contrast the area allotted to the less effici- 
ent annual fodder crops has been increased by 3.7-4.0 percent of the arable 
land (130,000 hectares). (See Table 2) 


Increases in intensity have displayed more favorable trends. Yields of per- 
ennial fodder crops in hay have increased from 6 tons per hectare to 8.4 tons 
per hectare (1980), an annual increase of not quite 3 percent. Because of the 
reduction in area, the overall production of hay has not increased. The yield 
for annual fodder crops increased only 1.5 percent annually (from 22.8 to 27.4 
tons per hectare of green fodder). In comparison with yields of perennial 
fodder crops, the production of dry material from annual fodder crops is 1.62 
tons per hectare lower (22.8 percent). The change in percentages of annual 
fodder crops at the expense of perennials represents losses annually of at 
least 326,000 tons of dried material, to say nothing of the qualitative com- 
position and the enrichment of the soil with nitrogen and organic compounds. 
(See Table 1) 
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Table No 2. Evolution of Fodder Crop Plots 


Yearly Average 


1966-1970 1976-1980 
thousands of percent of thousands percent of 
hectares agricultural of hectares agricultural 

land land 
Total fodder crops on 
agricultural land 2,026 45.15 1,810 41.0 
of which: 
permanent meadows 643 14.4 542.2 12.6 
pastures 287.9 6.5 251.5 5.8 
percent of 
cultivated 
land 
fodder crops on 
cultivated land 1,024 30.5 994.5 29.8 
composed of: 
annuals 322.6 9.6 446.0 13.3 
perennials 701.4 20.9 548.6 16.5 
root fodder crops 71.4 2.1 22.6 0.7 
total fodder crops on 
cultivated land 1,095.4 32.6 1,017.1 30.5 


Table No 1. Development of Fodder Crop Yields and Overall Production in Tons 


Yearly average 


Crop 1966-1970 1971-1975 1976-1980 
Total fodder crops on 
cultivated soil, as hay 5.32 5.81 6.09 
of which: 
annuals (as green fodder) 22.84 26.87 27.30 
perennials (as hay) 5.94 6.53 7.43 
permanent meadows (as hay) 3.49 3.77 4.05 
pastures (as hay) 1.92 2.16 2.42 
overall production (as hay) 

thousand hectares 8,515 8,591 9,220 
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The situation is similar in production from meadows and pastures. In the per- 
iod in question yields from meadows increased 0.92 tons per hectare (3.42-4.34 
tons per hectare). The index of yields from meadows amounted to 126.8 percent, 
with roughly a 1.8 percent annual growth rate, while the index of reduced area 
amounted to 81.4 percent. This resulted in overall production remaining at the 
same level, totaling 2.1 million tons of hay. The development of production 
from pastures may be broken down the same way, and amounts to not quite 
600,000 tons of hay per year. 


Increased Nutrient Content the Greatest Source of Improvement 


In cattle raising, the production efficiency of bulk fodders is very important. 
And even though this has increased, it does not correspond to current require- 
ments in terms of rationalizing the consumption of concentrated fodders per 
unit of livestock production. According to data from the Research Institute 
of Livestock Production in Nitra, in 1980 5.88 liters of milk and 254 grams of 
weight gain for feedlot cattle (daily useable weight) were produced by bulk 
fodders. This means that concentrated fodders covered 43 percent of milk pro- 
duction and fully 64 percent of the weight gain of feedlot cattle. The same 
situation has been the case in the first 2 years of the Seventh 5-Year Plan. 


The production efficiency of bulk fodders is expressed by the average concen- 
trations of nutrients in dried bulk fodder, a figure that fluctuates in the 
vicinity of 30 starch units per 100 kilograms of dried material. This figure 
depends on harvesting the fodder at optimal ripeness and on the amount of 
quantitative and qualitative losses during preservation and storage. An in- 
crease in the nutrient concentration of this dried material of at least 15-20 
percent in terms of starch units (which in the future must be 30-40 percent) 
is practically feasible and equates, when converted, a minimum extra grain 
production of 500,000-700,000 tons. Increasing the nutrient concentration in 
bulk fodders, especially in those which have been preserved, is a priority 
and the most pressing task in the area of assuring fodder supplies. It is, 
however, also the greatest current source of improvement, because a substan- 
tial reduction in losses in the preservation process is less costly and, 
therefore, efficient than the actual production of fodder on agricultural 
land, 


Optimal feeding levels for livestock are basic preconditions for the exploita- 
tion of their genetic makeup and also have a critical influence on the overall 
economics of livestock production. With a rapid increase in concentrated hus- 
bandry, the importance of optimal feeding, especially in the case of cattle, 
increases rapidly, and the success or failure cf new technological production 
systems often hinges on this to a great extent. In the cattle husbandry sec- 
tor, it is a question of creating an equilibrium between the creation of in- 
ternal resources, especially for bulk fodders, with increasing targets for the 
production of milk and beef. In the production of bulk fodders for cattle 
according to the guid»lines of the Fodder Producer programs of the CSR Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food, the objective is to provide quality bulk fodder in the 
amount of 10 kilograms of dried, feedable material per head per day, and 3.7 
tons of feedable, or 4.5 tons of produced dried material per head per year. 
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The fulfillment of targets in cattle husbandry is dependent upon and greatly 
influenced by the assurance of the proper quantities and quality of bulk 
fodders, which in view of the limited resources of concentrated fodders is, 
and will continue to be a critical factor in the productive efficiency of 
basic fodder rations. By the end of the Seventh 5-Year Plan, the production 
efficiency of bulk fodders should provide, as a part of the fodder ration, 
daily useable production of 6-6.5 liters of milk, and nutrition requirements 
in the feeding of cattle equivalent to 500 grams of daily weight gain, and 
300-400 grams for younger cattle. The realization of these targets will make 
it possible to increase the effectiveness of concentrated fodder consumption 
by at least 20-25 percent in comparison with current levels. 


Rationalizing the Fodder Base 


In the Seventh 5-Year Plan there is a projected increase of 13-14 percent in 
the production of bulk fodders in comparison with the average of the preceed- 
ing 5-year plan. Implementing a rationalization of the fodder base means, 
above all: 


Carrying out a restructuring of fodder crops on cultivated land in accordance 
with the requirements for intensified cattle husbandry, and in conjunction 
with meadow and pasture areas. Creating by means of the structure of the 
sown areas and the varietal composition of the fodder crops a base for a sub- 
stantial increase in the production efficiency of bulk fodders for cattle. 
This structure of fodder crops on cultivated land and their production from 
meadows and pastures must provide an aggregate nutritional ratio for cattle 
of 1:6 (i.e., the ratio between digestible nitrogenous materials and starch 
units). This is primarily a matter of substantially increasing the percen- 
tage of perennial fodder crops, especially clover and alfalfa (17-18 percent 
of the cultivated soil), the gradual expansion of energy-yielding root fodder 
crops, with corresponding shares from among the annual fodder crops of silage 
corn and silage oats depending on the characteristics of the producing area, 
and a reduction in the share of low-yielding legume mixtures. As a source of 
greater production of buik fodders, the raising of cover crops should be ex- 
panded to 10-12 percent of cultivated land. 


In addition to structural questions, there should be an increase in the over- 
all intensity of production of fodder crops, especially on cultivated land, 

but also on permanent stands of grass. The production capabilities of fodder 
crops are being compared with yeilds at stations of the Central Agricultural 
Monitoring and Testing Institute, and is in the range of 50-60 percent at 

the best agricultural enterprises. A minimal annual increase in intensity of 
15-20 percent would be the equivalent of an increase in bulk fodder production, 
when converted to hay, of 1.5-2 million tons annually. 


Drastically curtail harvesting, preservation and warehousing losses. The en- 
tire bulk fodder production sector needs to improve its stock of harvesting 
equipment (high-performance cutters, self-loading trucks, adequate resources 
for transportation, machinery for baling the harvest, etc.), as well as handl- 
ing equipment for the fodder (rakes, agitators, harvester-stackers, and the 





like) and for the storing and removal of the preserved fodder. Priority must 
be given to the construction of storage facilities for silage, hay silage and 
the so-called hay mow program. Effective preservational preparations must be 
provided for the treating of protein and semiprotein fodder crops in their 
wilted and predried state (silostan, formic acid, SILKO after its testing, 
etc.) and conveyor belt application systems for these treatment compounds. 

At the same time, the chemical industry must be developing new preservational 
and dessicating preparations. In conjunction with the system of preservation 
and storage, there must be better organization of the fodder crop harvest, 
formulation of harvest plans, assurance of the group introduction of machin- 
ery, availability of bonuses for timely and quality harvesting work, etc. 


A system must be developed for the qualitative transfer of bulk fodders be- 
tween plant and livestock production, especially under branch management. 
This is a matter of setting internal enterprise prices tied to quality, pro- 
gressive systems of economic incentives for the collectives carrying out the 
harvest and preservation of the fodder crops in terms of reducing losses and 
increasing the quality and production efficiency of fodder. 


Last by not least, there must be an increase in the quality of the organiza- 
tion and management of feeding with feeding equipment in agricultural enter- 
prises. This must be based on active work by managed cattle feeding centers 
under district agricultural administrations, oblast agricultural laboratories, 
as well as service organizations (breeders, veterinarians, agricultural de- 
livery and procurement, state tractor stations), research institutes, etc. 

An inseparable part of the production process for bulk fodders is their en- 
richment during the feeding process. 


The Need for Restructuring 


A fundamental element of the restructuring of plant production is the integra- 
tion of the soil-cattle husbandry agricultural system, while taking account 

of the public requirement for the production of grains, potatoes, fruits and 
vegetables, and technical crops. Also important are the varying natural con- 
ditions in production areas in terms of differing intensities of cattle hus- 
bandry (per 100 hectares of agricultural land) and the amount of cultivation. 
The proposed restructuring of the mix of bulk fodders must also be in accord- 
ance with the agroecological conditions for specific types and strains of 
fodder crops, while also taking account of the available equipment. 


The dominant position in the fodder crop structure on cultivated soil is 
occupied by perennial fodder crops, which provide more than one-third of the 
dried bulk fodder along with certain and high yields and, with regard to the 
bioenergy potential of the soil and the stability of plant production as a 
whole are indispensible. Their influence on the enrichment of the soil with 
atmospheric nitrogen is especially important. According to findings of the 
Institute for a Scientific Management System, the allocation to perennia! 
fodder crops should be at least 17-18 percent of the cultivated soil, 14-15 
percent of which should be in the corn-production belt, 17-18 percent of which 
should be in the beet-producing areas, 17-21 percent in potato-raising areas, 
and 22-25 percent in mountain areas. 
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The achievement of improved performance from clover and alfalfa crops, whose 
production capabilities in pure stands range from 8-12 tons/hectare of hay 
would be aided by the broad practical introduction of new nationalized tech- 
niques for establishing stands and clover crops among cover fodder crops 
(silage oats, soybeans, etc.). This holds, above all, the possibility for 
reducing sowing norms and achieving seed savings on the order of 30 percent, 
and requires a lesser number of furrows. Moreover, the greater integration 

of a stand increases the hay yield by 2-2.5 tons, the hay itself has a greater 
precrop value, leaves more nitrogen in the soil, etc. In economic terms, 

this amounts to a straight Kes 2,000-2,500 per hectare. Given the annual re- 
newal of roughly 250,000 hectares of clover and alfalfa, it is possible, there- 
fore, to achieve an economic impact of Kcs 500-600 million. 


fo assure a program for the raising of perennial fodder crops, the sophistica- 
tion of their seed production must improve, since this is often the limiting 
factor in expanding the sown area. The situation is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory for alfalfa, for which we have not yet succeeded in either achieving 
significant yield increases or great crop stability. Greater attention will 
also have to be devoted to the development of seeds for fodder grasses. For 
most types, with exception of Darnel, the varieties available are not satis- 
factory and do not correspond to the needs of apricultural enterprises. Most 
of the varieties being used are obsolete, do not produce early enough, lag 

in quality behind the worldwide product mix, and perform worse under condi- 
tions of mass production. At the same time, fodder grasses have their place 
in the intensification of production. Overall, the science of seeds for 
fodder crops is very important, because only given an adequate amount of 
quality seed, a varied varietal and strain mix, can foundation exist for the 
expansion of allocations, an increase in production, and its stability. 


The task for research and development should be to work further on the vari- 
etal and strain mix of perennial fodder crops, including (?green) clover 
crops, according to production areas, and within areas according to the 
specific conditions of soil and climate. 


The conflict between requirements and the assurance of the energy components 
of bulk fodders will be resolved: 


by the rational application of the quantitative and qualitative properties of 
silage corn in specific production areas; 


by increasing the production of fodder root crops and using them effectively 
in livestock production; 


by increasing the role of silage oats in extreme conditions were silage corn 
does not produce acceptable results. 


Of the saccharide fodder crops, silage corn occupies the crucial position with 
regard to its high production capability, the comprehensive mechanization and 
chemicalization of production and the ease with which it is converted to silage 
and applied as a feed for cattle and swine. Corn provides a cheap, high-qual- 
ity energy-producing carbohydrate nutrient for feeding cattle in areas 
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producing corn, sugar beet, and potatoes. The utilization of domestically 
developed productive early and semiearly hybrids has shifted the boundaries 

for cultivation northward, and made possible yields of 12-15 tons per hectare 
of dried material with a high energy content (8,000-10,000 starch units). The 
current varietal makeup of domestically and foreign-developed strains makes 
possible the establishment of some goals of cultivation: 8-10 tons per hec- 
tare of dried material in potato areas, and 12-15 tons per hectare in moisture- 
stable, beet-intensive, and corn areas. 


Silage corn will continue to be the critical feed for cattle (milk cows and 
feed lot cattle). Harvesting the entire plant (including the stalk) at a 
milky-way stage of ripeness with 25-28 percent dry material makes it possible 
to obtain the maximum amount of food value, even in comparison with grain 
corn. 


A future solution to the energy deficit lies in the expansion of root fodder 
crops, especially feed beets (both in terms of content and volume) in conjunc- 
tion with the setting up of large-scale cultivation conditions. In the pre- 
war period, roughly 150,000 hectares of root fodder crops were cultivated, 

100 ,000-110,000 of them in the Czech lands. The current level fluctuates 
around 20,000 hectares, which is about 15-20 percent of the original level. 
The importance of root fodder crops has so far been underestimated in terms 

of its high production of food values, i.e. 8,000-10,000 starch units per 
hectare, an amount equal to a yield of 8-10 tons per hectare of fodder clover. 
Additional advantages of root fodder crops, especially fodder beets, include 
their positive dietary effect on the health of the young, on the fertility 

of milk cows, further special stimulative effects on cilk production, a high 
degree of tastiness and digestibility, low roughage coe: sent, and the fact 

that they eliminate excessive nitrates in fodder and the like. The low rough- 
age content makes it possible for cattle to ingest in the daily fodder ration 
more than 10 kilograms of dried material per milk cow, thereby achieving im- 
portant efficiencies in the consumption and conversion of concentrated feeds. 


In contrast to the current situation, the representation of fodder cover crops 
in the structure of the fodder base must be significantly increased, especi- 
ally in the beet and potato-producing areas. Fodder cover crops utilize the 
favorable vegetational period after the early harvesting of crops. The ex- 
pansion of cover crops to 12-13 percent of the cultivated land (and to 20 per- 
cent in the areas of large-scale irrigation) will increase the production of 
bulk fodder by 10-15 percent of annual requirements. In the fodder balance, 
cover crops serve primarily to create operational reserves, in view of the 
risks involved in their cultivation (insufficient moisture, short growing per- 
iod). They also exert a significant influence on soil fertility, erosion con- 
trol and the sanitary protection of the soil. On the basis of new research 
findings, turnip family fodders are desirable for winter crops and for field 
stubble mixtures of various kinds. By raising them, we have the potential 

for extending the green fodder feeding periods by at least 1 week in the 
spring and 10-14 days in the fall, until the first frost. 
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Underest imation of Meadows and Pastures 


Stands of grass (meadows and pastures) represent, under our conditions, the 
most extensive areas of fodder and, at the same time, the area with the great- 
est possibilities for increasing the production of bulk fodders. Most of them 
(46 percent) are located in the potato-producing regions and mountain regions 
(% percent), with only a few of them (8.5 percent) in corn-producing areas 

and beet areas (11.5 percent). There has been a reduction in their area in the 
postwar period (by 160,000 hectares in the CSR), mainly the least productive 
grass stands at the least favorable locations, with most of these turned into 
cultivated soil (120,000 hectares). 


The potential production capacity of the grass stands is large, with the lead- 
ing agricultural enterprises achieving yeilds of 10 tons/hectare of hay on 
intensively farmed plots. Recent average yields of hay have been 4.05 tons 
per hectare for meadows and only 2.4 tons per hectare for pastures. This low 
level of production intensity is combined with lower quality fodder. The 
effectiveness and utilization of fodder from stands of grass has been inade- 
quate and accounts for only 10-12 perceat of the total nutrition requirements 
for cattle. 


The rational utilization of meadows and pastures, especially those in rela- 
tively poor production conditions, has a few keys. It is primarily a question 
of the uneven placement of meadows and pastures in varying locations, with 
fluctuating levels of the main factors affecting the amount of yields and the 
quality of the fodder, These are primarily ecological factors (climatic con- 
ditions, water flow, access to nutrients, soil reaction), relatively severe 
inclines (slopes of 12-25 degrees), the uneven population of cattle in these 
locations, etc. 


An aggregate picture is provided by the classification and inventorying of per- 
manent grass stands that have been undertaken. Of the total classified plots, 
some 30-460 percent were placed in the category of favorable locations. On 
these plots, it is possible to intensify the production of fodder without a 
great deal of investment-intensiveness, normal measures being fully adequate, 
such as regular renewal, fertilization and low«!oss harvesting. In the CSR, 
there are 846,000 hectares in Category I and 258,°00 hectares in Category II, 
so in total we are dealing with 342,000 hectares om which a yield of 7-8 tons 
of hay per hectare annually can be projected. 


On the remaining plots, after a thorough evaluation it is necessary to provide 
for their comprehensive enrichment and for mass production techniques for 
working them. This is primarily a matter of modifying the water flow of wet- 
land areas, removing uneven areas in the terrain as well as obstacles (trees 
and bushes), standardizing and joining the plots together, and assuring 

access to them, In the CSSR about 40 percent of the designated plots are wet- 
land and various ones are currently ruined stands. Most of these plots have 
shifted to the more difficult conditions of the foothill and mountain regions 
where the recultivation and enrichment measures are more demanding (economi- 
cally, technically and organizationally). In addition to these considerations, 
account must be taken of the protected belt of water resources, and the protec- 
tion of the countryside and environment. 








Many of the grass stands are currently being worked on an extensive or seni- 
extensive basis, and roughly 100,000 hectares are currently included in the 
category of so-called currently noncultivated soil. The overall program for 
the comprehensive enrichment of meadows and pastures is highly demanding 

and costly. According to data from the Research Institute for Soil Enrich- 
mnt, there is a need in the CSR for draining 240,000 hectares at an invest- 
ment cost of about Kes 6 billion, plus Kes 4-5 billion for recultivation work 
on an area of som: 200,000 hectares. This extensive program of improvement 
and recultivation of stands of grass will be implemented over the long term. 
On the other hand, however, those plots which are currently being worked ex- 
tensively represent the single source available for the further expansion - f 
the soil fund. 


Further intensification of stands of grass should be pursued according to the 
strategy outlined at the CPCZ Central Committee plenum in October 1975. In 
terms of increasing the production of fodder and nutrients on meadows and pas- 
tures, it is essential to incorporate a continually increasing percentage of 
recultivated plots into a program of intensive working with periodic renewal, 
and to set up temporary stands of grass which mature earlier than normal. It 
is effective to convert stands of grass at the most fertile locations to temp- 
orary stands of grass within the framework of fodder campaigns. Other plots 
with stands of grass at less desirable locations, but which have had their water 
flows modified, will have to be included in the process of intensified fodder 
production by means of nutrients and fertilizers. In a short period of time, 
veilds may be increased 40-80 percent. On plots that are accessible only with 
difficulty for machinery, the grazing area should be expanded and other steps 
taken so that the fodder may be used through grazing, in which case it is as 

» rule never harvested. Only on the basis of current measures and ‘his en- 
richment program will it be feasible to harvest 2.5-2.8 million tons of hay 
from plots of Category I and Category II (roughly 350,000 hectares). On the 
remaining plots, excluding about 100,000 hectares of unharvestable areas, 
yields of 34 tons per hectare are possible with less costly measures, thus 
representing an additional 900,000 to 1.2 million tons of hay. To sum up, 

the underutilized capacity of meadows and pastures represents the potential 
for tncreasing hay production by 1 million tons in comparison with current 
levels, 


liarvest, Preservation, Storage 


Current information indicates that losses during the entire production cycle 
for bulk fodders, including storage, amount to 27.5 percent, with nonessential 
losses of about 8 percent. Of course, losses are higher for some types of 
fodder crops and methods of preservation (the silaging of fresh fodder, sugar 
beet peelings, etc.). According to studies of the Institute for a Scientific 
Management System, these losses amount to more than 1 billion starch units. 
Rased on the structure of produced bulk fodders, it is recommended that 40 
percent of the fodder be fed directly and 60 percent in a preserved state, with 
variations according to production conditions. 


The basic harvesting techniques are storage in silos, conversion to low-moisture 
silage (22-35 percent), and hay production. Hot air drving is considered, due 
to its high energy-intensiveness, only for the processing of the highest quality 
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stands in lieu of imported equipment. Future possibilities include the break- 
ing up of green fodder and its subsequent drying. Research at the Ejpovice 
factery of the Skoda national enterprise has indicated that this technique is 
up to 40 percent less energy-invensive. During periods of very rainy and cool 
weather, the storage of protein and semiprotein fodders in their fresh state 
is justified only if accompanied by the use of preservational compounds. 


Guidelines of the CSR Ministry of Agriculture and Food have established annual 
production levels of 0.6-0.7 tons of hay per head of cattle (so far production 
has been at the level of 0.2-0.3 tons). Increased hay production must not be 
accompanied by a deviation from silage production in silos, or through in- 
creasing dryness. In view of the changeability of the weather, it is essen- 
tial to equip agricultural operational facilities with the capacity to pro- 
duce silo silage and low-moisture silage from 60 percent of their land areas, 
and also to produce hay from 60 percent of their land area on the assumption 
that in some years they will produce more hay, and in other years more silage. 
fhe condition for the production of quality hay is a reduction in the time be- 
tween the cutting and the removal of the cut fodder from the field to a maxi- 
mum of 39 hours, with subsequent drying in either cool or warmed air. This 
supplementary drying of hay in large-capacity hay lofts is less energy-inten- 
sive, the material obtained is of high quality and losses are minimized. The 
construction cf mechanized hay-storage facilities with a capacity of 7,000 
tons is important. By equipping them with subfloor transverse ventilation 
ducts and utilizing storage and removal processes at sinimum investment cost 
yet with the assurance of high quality and performance. In the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan, construction is projected of 663 such facilities, with 235 to be put 
into operation and another 1/0 to be in progress. The drying of wilted fodder 
mivy also be done successfully in barns, sheds and the like. 


Recently the use of preservational preparations has gained new significance for 
the production of dry silage, silo silage and hay. The initia! required pur- 
pose for such preservational preparations was to control the fermentation pro- 
cess. Increasing concentration and spectalization of agricultural production 
requires a continuity of the production process even under unfavorable weather 
cond'tions. No less important are questions of the longevity of wilted silage 
in terms of usage, difficulties in the assurance of the optimal anaerobic en- 
vironment under production conditions, the heating of material, etc. The re- 
eult of all of the foregoing are significant destructive losses (in addition 

tou losses in the anaerobic environment) through the reduction of saccharides, 
protein, mass, reduced longevity for use of the fodder (secondary fermentation). 
all of which result in unacceptably high losses. The magnitude of the destruc- 
tion of these substances ie in inverse proportion to the sophistication of 
preservation technology. Analyses of the Central Agricultural Monitoring and 
Testing Institute indicate that most of the semiprotein and protein dry silage 
vod silo silage should be classified (two-thirds of it) ta quality categorics 
Itt or TV, 


The current level of use of preservational additives is insufficient--amounting 
to about 10 percent of the requisite amount. In order to reduce harvest and 
fermentation losses, increase the quality and production efficiency of the 
preserved fodder under mass production conditions, it is essential to bring to 
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bear the combined effects of wilting (22-35 percent moisture content) and the 
use of effective preservational additives. The recommendation that the pres- 
ervation of semiprotein and protein fodders be carried out at a moisture level 
of 35-50 percent without preservational additives can be implemented only in 
silos; in normal silage bins it is impossible to provide for the requisite com- 
pression, the creation of an anerobic environment, the control of increased 
temperatures, etc. 


Increasing the production and production efficiency of bulk fodders is one of 
the most difficult tasks of our agriculture, one that has a direct influence 

on the further increa.ing of livestock production from domestic resources, 
stabilizes the development of agricultural production and is a priority for 
deepening our self-sufficiency in foods. It requires a comprehensive approach. 
Increasing production intensity on cultivated land, meadows and pastures, a 
change in the structure of crops that are raised, the minimizing of losses in 
preservation and storage, along with a more efficient system of nutrition and 
feeding of livestock represent, when taken together, an impact on the national 
economy of 800,060 to 1 million tons of starch units, which is the equivalent 
of 1,2-1.5 million tons of grain. On the other hand, however, it will also 
require, in addition to the elimination of subjective shortcomings, the appro- 
priate material and technical support within the context of the agriculture and 
food complex, as well as from other sectors. Attention must be devoted to this 
entire group of issues at all management levels, so as to fulfill without fail 
the objectives and resolutions of the Fourth CPCZ Central Committee Plenum of 
November 1981. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


USE OF PHEROMONES AS INSECTICIDES DISCUSSED 
Bratislava SMENA in Slovak 18 Jul 83 p 3 


[interview with Doc Dr Ivan Hrdy, CSc, head of Insect Toxicology Section, 
Entomological Institute, Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences [CSAV], by 
Karel Pacner: "Vigorously Against Harmful Insects"; date and place not 
specified] 


Text] The struggle against apple maggots was waged in 
our country in a very simple way even in the late sixties. 
Orchards were preventively sprayed in predetermined 
terms--regardless whether they were infested by harmful 
insects or not--by protective agents. Methodological 
handbooks recommended as much as 13 kg of DDT and other 
insecticides per hectare of acreage in the course of the 
season. This generated a screen which suppressed harmful 
insects--if they were present. 


Regrettably, such excessive use of chemical agents 
ultimately strikes back with a vengeance. For their major 
part, insecticides do not kill only harmful insects, 

but also other types of insects that are indispensable for 
maintaining balance in nature. While under such chemical 
screen we obtained apples beautiful to look at, fruit 
undamaged by harmful insects, there threatened the risk 
that they contain an excessive amount of chemicals, 
particularly the dangerous DDT. Nowadays use of agents 
for plant protection is controlled in our councry and use 
of DDT is strictly forbidden. 


It became clear that specialists must find other protective 
agents. Specifically such that pose no danger to man and 
the rest of nature. Only, by and large, the term for 

which these new agents remain effective is much shorter. 
For example, they must be used against the apple maggot 

in a certain short period, at a time of larvae incubation 
before they bore their way into the fruit. Determining 
this particular moment is no easy matter. 











Thus, help could come only from natural scientists. As 
chance would have it, American researchers discovered in 
1971 a substance used by female apple maggots to attract 
males. Chemists synthesized this agent and entomologists 
used it as a basis for a new signalization system--simple 
and reliable. They placed the source of this scent- 
exhaling substance--a sort of an artificial female--into 
special traps coated with glue. The minute the first 
males appeared in these traps it was clear that the 
females were ready to start laying eggs. Of course, 

this finding will have to be supplemented by monitoring 
meteorological conditions, as this maggot who flies only 
after dark needs a temperature of at least 16 to 18 degrees 
Celsius for coupling and laying eggs. 


Nevertheless, the onset of this entire developmental cycle 
can be determined with the aid of these traps--the 
technical term is pheromone traps--very accurately. And 
on that basis, all that is needed is to determine the 
correct timing for chemical spraying to kill and restrict 
most of the harmful insects. 


One of the initiators of research in this new way of 
combating harmful insects in our country was Doc Dr Ivan 
Hrdy, head of the Insect Toxicology Section of the CSAV 
Entomological Institute. 


[Question] Entomologists together with chemists from the Institute of 
Organic Chemistry and Biochemistry of the CSAV started examining pheromones 
of insects, i.e., those scent-exhaling substances, from various aspects 
whereby the immediate objective was their application to plant protection.... 


[Answer] We have not managed, so far, to come up with an all-purpose and 
widely applicable mathematical model that would enable us to proceed 
against the apple maggot. Nevertheless, an experienced fruit grower can 
even now have an economic system of protection with the aid of pheromone 
traps. Thanks to the latter, he can save 30 to 40 percent on insecticides. 
This is of double significance. The number of applications and use of 
lower amounts of chemicals reduce the adverse secondary effects of chemicai 
substances on nature and precisely targeted applications improve the 
effectiveness of the struggle against harmful insects. Of course, lower 
consumption of insecticides also brings about monetary savings, because 
these agents are much more expensive than DDT used to be. 


[Question] How would you characterize pheromones? 


{|Answer] I will attempt a brief definition. Pheromones are substances, 
largely gland secretions, which at a very low concentration behave so as 

to evoke a certain response in members of the given species of insects. 

For example, in catching male apple maggots, we use a substance that is a 
copy of the natural pheromone--an agent secreted by females to attract males. 





Or, in other instances, we have at our disposal substances that act as 
lures for feeding, or regulating coexistence in insect colonies. It can 
be said in general that they are chemical substances facilitating communi- 
cation that are very common in nature. 


[Question] When did application of pheromones start? 


[Answer] The existence of chemically transferred messages has been known 
for a long time. The initial identification of pheromones was made possible 
by advances in chemistry--new analytical methods and new instrumentation. 
The term itself is relatively new, it was proposed in 1959 by P. Karson 
and A. Butenandt. At that time, Adolf Butenandt needed 500,000 females of 
the mulberry weaver to isolate from the glands in their pcesterior 12,000 
grams of a substance attracting males. Since that time it became possible 
to discover hundreds of pheromones of the most varied species of insects. 
While A. Butenandt used in his terrain experiment a natural substance 
obtained from the females, this method is unthinkable in routine practice. 
loday, artificially produced pheromones with biological effects identical 
to those of natural pheromones are used. The procedure is relatively 
complex and time-consuming. First, entomologists must designate those 
type of insects in which certain manifestations are regulated by chemical 
stimuli. Verification of practical effectiveness and applicability is 
ayain a matter for entomologists. 


{QVuestion] What advantages do pheromones ofter in comparison to the agents 
used up to now? 


[Answer] Even though synthetic pheromones are also “only chemicals," 

they do resemble natural substances. For the most part, they affect a 
certain species of insects and, consequently, they cannot damage or 
destroy other species on a large scale. That is of importance, because 
many chemicals in current use inflict damage or destruction on other types 
of organisms than those against which they are intended. In addition, 
pheromones are used in very small doses. 


|\Question] Establishment of a signalization service for the apple maggot 
is certainly not the only help you provide for ovr agriculture and fruit 
growing.... 


[Answer} It certainly is not. We are concentrating on other harmful 
insects. We worked out a monitoring system also for the plum leaf beetle, 
bark beetle, we are also examining some insects harmful to forests, storage 
areas, vineyards. Some 10 years ago, together with Dr Krampl from the 
National Museum in Prague, we managed to discover that our peach trees are 
attacked not only by the peach tree borer, but also by the Japanese beetle 
and, later, that alfalfa grown for seed suffers from ]ucernaria. 


[Question] How, for example, will the latter two be combated? 


[Answer] The academy's Entomological Institute cannot deal with this 
problem by itself, so much is clear. We offer basic findings, we participate 





in working out a methology for research. In fact, a decisive role 
accrues herein to applied research institutes. For instance, occurrence 
ot Japanese beetle has been for several years monitored by personnel of 
the Central Agricultural Control and Testing Institute. In the current 
year, we are preparing with the latter initial research into the occurrence 
of lucernia. It stands to reason that there is a need for both of these 
harmful insects to be dealt with in closer detail by applied research. 
First of all, there is a need for determining the extent of inflicted 
damage. For example, we know from literary data that in France lucernia 
can decrease the yield of alfalfa seed by up to 80 percent. There is also 
a need for finding out how these harmful insects are combated elsewhere, 
check out the methodology used elsewhere and adapt it to our conditions. 


[Question] You made a discovery 10 years ago and to this day nobody has 
managed to apply it in practice. That must be causing multimillion damage.... 


[Answer] Close linkage between basic and applied research, which would 
facilitate expedient application of new findings in practice, obviously 
poses many problems in many areas. While we do cooperate with several 
institutions where there are many cooperative people, it is not always 

easy for these institutes to adapt their operational plans to immediate 
needs--expediently and effectively. No wonder that plant protection in 

our country is in an unpleasant situation. We do not even have an adequate 
number of specialists, not at any level, be it from practice, through 
applied, to basic research. Introduction of modern ecologically viable 
methods of controlled or integrated plant protection calls for a high 
degree of expertise. While schools of natural sciences can accept only a 
few students, at agricultural colleges--where there is an adequate number 
of students--the relevant chairs are overburdened and the curriculum dealing 
with plant protection is being restricted. And the result? At state 
farms, in JRD [unified agricultural cooperatives], in agrochemical enter- 
prises and in applied research there is a shortage of phytopathologists, 
entomologists and of other specialists and there is also a shortage of 
instrumentation and materials. 


[Question] Are pheromones also used as a means for combating some species 
of insects? 


[Answer] Yes, pheromones have already been tested for several years in 
our country in combating bark beetles--against the pine bark beetle. While 
there is still quite a bit of improvisation going on, pheromones have 
proved to be most suitable for liquidating focal points of bark beetle 
infestations. Experiments are also being conducted with the use of sexual 
pheromones for catching or confusing males. Many pheromone traps are 
placed in the growth, or the area which is to be protected is enveloped 
into a sort of cloud of the scent of female pheromone. Males lose their 
capacity for orientation and are unable to locate females waiting for 
fertilization. It is true that the cloud with an adequately effective 
concentration of pheromone must hover over the protected field for a 
relatively long time, because males and females mature gradually. This 
was the reason why many experiments failed. Its application in no way 
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detrimentally affects their natural enemies and other insects that form an 
important part of natural systems. However, ' would like to emphasize 
that pheromones are becoming a significant means for signalization and 
suppression of harmful insects. But they will not become an all-purpose 
tool, we will also have to continue to coumt on conventional substances in 
eradication of harmful insects. 





[Question] Pheromones form but a part of the operational orientation of 
your section. What else are you currently pursuing? 


{Answer} Our small work team was formed gradually during research on the 
etfects of insecticides on harmful insects an! other members of the insect 
genera on cultivated areas. We studied the agricultural harmful insects’ 
capacity for resistance--in the past we discovered that the potato bug 

and the beet leaf hopper are beginning to develop resistance against DDT, 
that DDT is no longer affecting them. These days we are studying the 
resistance of multigenerational haraful insects, such as plant lice and 
aphids. Development of such a resistance is nothing unusual. It is an 
inevitable process by which animals adapt to changing environment. In 
cooperation with ecologists, research is developing on the effects of 
insecticides on useful species of insects that are natural enemies of 
harmful insects. In this manner, we want to contribute to selection of 
agents for plant protection that would inflict the least damage on the rest 
ot mature. For many years, we have been drawing on the outstanding results 
of theoretical studies by our physiologists and together with them, as 

well as with chemists, we are studying substances derived from insect 
hormones. The latter are called juvenoids. Their advantage is that their 
effects are not toxic, but they control development and propagation of 
insects. According to contemporary knowledge, artificially prepared 
juvenoids are safe for higher animals, but affect insects at even very low 
doses. In addition to expanding theoretical knowledge, these studies 

also have practical significance. Together with the Institute of Hygiene 
and Epidemiology and with many hygienic stations, we have devised a new and 
highly effective system for eradication of unpleasant ants infesting our 
residences--known under the name of pharaoh. Our final report was submitted 
in 1979, but for a long time we could not find an enterprise that would 
produce the requisite substance against pharaoh ants. This task was taken 
over last year at its own initiative by the Research Institute of Organic 
Syntheses in Pradusice. Thus, there is a hope that 2 years later we will 
have at our disposal enough of the substance as well as of technology for 
production of lures and baits. And, Il guess, residences will be rid of 
pharaoh ant infestation. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INDUSTRIAL EMISSION EFFECTS ON FORESTS DISCUSSED 
Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 12 Jul 83 p 3 


{Article by Eng Jiri Batelka, CSc, School of Forestry, Agricultural College, 
Brno: "Fighting the Effects of Industrial Emissions Is a Matter of Concern 
not Just for Foresters" |] 


[Text] Direct and secondary effects of industrial emissions must be 
considered to be the foremost and most urgent problem of our forestry 
management. It keeps propagating in area as well as in intensity and almost 
one-third of CSR forestry acreage is exposed to its negative effects. 


In the afflicted areas there occur primarily losses in increment--depending 
on the type of damage to the growth they range from 10 to 70 percent. In 
cases of forced Liquidation of detrimentally affected forests there, of 
course, occur significant interferences with other than productive 
functions of a forest which produce an undesirable impact on the natural 
environment and economic utilization of the region. This involves 
primarily increases in extreme water levels in streams, an increased threat 
of floods and soil erosion. However, it also brings undesirable changes 

in the bioclimate and in sanitary hygiene. 


The last-mentioned changes in particular are reflected, among other things, 
also in utilization of forests as recreational hinterlands. Even now, 
e.g., it is beyond any doubt that in the foreseeable future the attractive- 
ness for tourists will decline in the Krkonose and Veskydy mountains where 
considerable means were invested for recreational and sports installations. 
At the same time, the prognosis till the year 2000 envisions that damaged 
forest areas will increase by more than one-half with a simultaneous 
significant increase in the degree c. 4 2. 


This then involves a series of new problems which strongly affect forest 
management and, moreover, infringe on other sectors. The current concepts 
for development of forest management leave considerable leeway for propaga- 
tion of these negative phenomena, because the plan for implementation of 
remedial measures is not adequately and effectively worked out. There is 

a need for accelerated reassessment of the existing tendency toward 
Limitation of damages, working out of an operational plan and creating 
without any delays all the prerequisites needed for meeting the stipulated 
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realistic tasks. In view of the seriousness of the problem, we ought 
to mobilize all our resources both in the area of scientific research and 
conceptual planning as well as in technology. 


A requisite, but so far inadequately met condition for a correct approach 
is availability of an adequate amount of reliable and expediently processed 
data. While research does cope with the problems at various levels, it 

is short on personnel. There is also inadequate coordination of efforts 
and application of results in practice also leaves much to be desired. 

It involves scientific research tasks that can be summarily classified into 
six problem areas--from scientific prognoses of damage to forests, through 
health hygiene problems, countryside ecology and forest biology to control 
of forest management and economic utilization of timber, eventually also of 
needles and bark. The situation calls for combining all the findings 

made so far and developing on that basis uniformly controlled research 
projects encompassing all the problems of vital importance to the afflicted 
areas. 


Currently available experience makes it obvious that successful coping with 
the described problems already goes beyond the resources of foresters alone. 
it seems advisable to create in the control center the prerequisites 
necessary for effective resolution of the given situation. If we consider 
that an office was created for a governmental special commissioner for 
implementation of water management modifications in southern Moravia, or 
for the construction of subterranean transportation in Prague, it might 
also prove expedient to use a central control system (e.g., a government 
committee) for dealing with this important problem. This should involve 
implementation of the Set of Measures relevant to utilization of timber 
from contaminated regions, on the one hand, and the requisite decontamina- 
tion and recultivation of the countryside, on the other hand. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UP TO 300 NEW INDUSTRIAL ROBOTS, MANIPULATORS PLANNED 
Bratislava PRAVDA in Slovak 14 Jul 83 p 4 


[interview with Engineers Vladimir Kavecansky and Jan Buban, Research Insti- 
tute of the Metalworking Industry, Presov, by Jozef Supsak, economic policy 
editor of PRAVDA; In Presov, date of interview not given] 


[Text] The highest party and state organs have been and 
are devoting close attention to robotization. The need to 
develop industrial robots and manipulators, to strengthen 
their production, and to deploy them efficiently in indus- 
try was pointed out by the 16th CPCZ Congress, the CPSL 
congress, and also by the recent 8th session of the CPCZ 
Central Committee that was devoted to accelerating the 
practical applications of the results in science and tech- 
nology. In economic policy, a state target program for 
robotization has been approved. An organizational link be- 
tween R & D activity and production has been ensured. A 
comprehensive program for cooperation in the R & D and pro- 
duction of iadustrial robots and manipulators, and for or- 
ganizing their coproduction in Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union, has been mutually coordinated. But let us ask: Has 
the final result been worth the expended effort? The an- 
swer is, No. There are as yet only partial results. We 
can speak with praise only of R & D, where the tasks are 
being fulfilled ahead of the planned schedule. But on the 
whole, fulfillment of the robotization program is not pro- 
ceeding at the expected rate. The new equipment and tech- 
nology so far have not produced a significant target result 
for the users, for whom they were intended. There is a lag 
particularly in the application of industrial robots and 
manipulators. On the initiative of the Research Institute 
of the Metalworking Industry (VUKOV) in Presov, the situ- 
ation is improving. Since the beginning of this year, the 
ROBOTECH Association of Design Engineering, Production and 
Service Capacities for Robotics (Zdruzenie inziniersko- 
projektovych, vyrobnych a servisnych kapacit pre oblast 
robotiky) has been operating in Presov, with statewide com- 
petence. Jozef Supsak, the economic policy editor of 
PRAVDA, attended one of its recent meetings. On that 





occasion he interviewed staff members of VUKOV, which is 
the designer and chief coordinator of robotization in 
Czechoslovakia, about the mission and activity of the 
ROBOTECH Association. Engineer Vladimir Kavecansky, the 
chief coordinator for the deployment of industrial robots 
and manipulators, and Engineer Jan Buban, chief of the 
design engineering department, were present at the 
interview. Today we are publishing the transcript of this 
interview. 


[Question] There are several reasons as to why introduction of industrial] ro- 
bots and manipulators into the production process is proceeding slowly. Which 
of them is the main reason? 


V. Kavecansky: The users who have to apply the new equipment and technology, 
and will have to apply them also in the future, are not adequately prepared. 
Thus it is a natural consequence that the producers of industrial robots and 
manipulators are having trouble selling their products. Let us examine why 
this is so. In addition to the many subjective reasons such as fear or 
mistrust of the new equipment, or unwillingness to cope with the problems that 
robot ization necessarily brings with it, there are also some objective rea- 
sons. The burden of robotization is on the user, and he often feels like a 
soldier all alone on the battlefield. There has been and still is a shortage 
of specialized capacities for planning and designing automated technological 
work stations with industrial robots and manipulators. Although our research 
institute is solving some of the tasks in this area, it is unable to handle 
all of them. 


[Question] Hence it follows that in the robotization program a comprehensive 
approach was not adopted in due time. Manpower and resources were concentrat~ 
ed on KR & D, and good results have been achieved. But we seem to have run out 
of breath in production and practical application. 


J. Puben- The robotization program is not a one-shot action, but a long-term 
process with many complications. At first many users believed that VUKOV 
would solve everything for them, on a turnkey basis. From research to the in- 
stallation of the industrial robots and manipulators, including the preplan- 
ning and planning preparations. But al) this cannot be handled from a single 
center. Particularly because in robotization we are entering many different 
industries. From engineering, where we started, through the metallurgical and 
electrotechnical industries, to the glass, textile, shoes and chemical indus- 
tries. The wide range of possible applications, and hence also of the non- 
standard solutions, warrants an approach such that the individual economic 
production units and enterprises proceed with robotization more independently, 
oo the basis of VUKOV's experience. This philosophy of the process of robot- 
\zation was known for some time, but the conditions for its application were 
not created. 


[Question] We believe that this too was one of the reasons why VUKOV came 
with its iniciative to concentrate, statewide and in a coordinated manner, the 
capacities for planning and designing automated technological work stations 
with industrial robots and manipulators, and for their deployment. This led 
to the formation of the ROBOTECH Association. What is its mission? 
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V¥. Kavecansky: ROBOTECH is an association of robot and manipulator manufac- 
turers, and also of planning and design organizations and servicing capac- 
ities, on a contractual basis. Simultaneously it is also a newly established 
coordinating center that is intended to help create a link between sanufac- 
turers and users, beginning with the planning and designing, and the instsila- 
tion of industrial robots and manipulators, to their servicing and to provid- 
ing consulting. At present, 17 organizations from entire Czechoslovakia be- 
long to this association. ROBOTECH concentrates on installing industrial ro- 
bots and manipulators. It combines capacities for planning and designing 
automated work stations with industrial robots and manipulators, for installing 
and servicing them, and for training the operating personnel. It coordinates 
the application of robots through joint marketing activity. It has responsi- 
bility for standardizing, unifying and cataloging peripherals for the applica- 
tion of automated technological equipment with industrial robots and manipu- 
lators, including the necessary information system that permits the utiliza- 
tion of the documentation for standard projects. ROBOTECH provides condi- 
tions also for ensuring the marketing of robot«. It coordinates the produc~- 
tion of spare parts for industrial robots and manipulators, as well as the 
higher supplier functions within the economic production units and the VUKOV 
scientific production unit. 


[Question] But to avoid the impression that ROBOTECH is an association that 
only wants to shuffle papers ... 


V. Kavecansky: You have attended one of our conferences and had an opportun- 
ity to see for yourself that this is not just paper shuffling. On the basis 
of a jointly elaborated plan of design engineering activity, we wish to create 
conditions that will result in am accurately balanced plan. Since VUKOV has 
been entrusted with developing robotization, and with allocating and coordi- 
tiating the import of industrial robots and manipulators, we are able to deter- 
mine through our institute how many industrial robots and manipulators are to 
be produced and installed. On the basis of this information we will review 
ROBOTECH's potential capacity ana determine in what technological structures 
its ergineering and technical activity will be necessary. 


[Question] What does that mean specifically for the organizations that belong 
to the association? 


V. Kavecansky: It means first of all that when the organizations joined the 
association, they had to declare with what creative capacity they were enter- 
ing into ROBOTECH. For example, Kovoprojekta [Planning and Design Institute 
of the Metalworking Industry] of Bratislava and its plants are joining the 
association with an annual capacity of 15 people and have pledged to solve 
during the year the planning and design of eight projects, five basic techni- 
cal and economic planning problems, and two feasibility studies for invest- 
ments in work stations with industrial robots and manipulators. What advan- 
tages does Kovotechna derive from this? Through the allocation center, the 
planning and design institute receives commissions to prepare the appropriate 
documentation for work stations with industrial robots and manipulators. 


J. Buban: There are other advantages as well. An organization that belongs 
to the association has access to the common data base. Thus a ROBOTECH member 
is able to determine which industrial robots and manipulators are being pro- 
duced and in what quantities, whether peripherals have been developed for the 
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given application, and whether someone else has already designed a given work 
station with industrial robots and manipuiators. A further advantage is the 
possibility of using standard plans. ROBOTECH now has 160 to 170 exployees 
who plan and design, through the association's member organizations, over 100 
projects for automated technological work stations with industrial robots and 
manipulators. We are assuming that ROBOTECH will prepare with its own capac- 
ities 60 to 80 percent of all the basic technical and economic planning prob- 
lems and 30 to 40 percent of the final plans, will activate 40 percent of all 
the newly established work stations equipped with industrial robots and mani- 
pulators, will provide 80 percent of the service capacity, and will produce 40 
percent of the lacking supplementary equipment. The users will have io pro- 
vide the rest of these activities themselves, through their own R & D depart- 
ments. 


iQuestion] From what has been said here, and also from the views of severa! 
users, it follows that it would help to accelerate robotization if a single 
organization were responsible for the entire cycle of manufacturing, design- 
ing and installing industrial robots and manipulators. One has to agree with 
this conclusion. 


J. Buban. That view is correct, and we are supporting it. A system for the 
delivery of complete automated technological work stations with industrial ro- 
bots would certainly accelerate robotization at many users and in the entire 
national economy. The robot manufacturer would get an order, would produce on 
its basis the desired number of industrial] robots and manipulators, would plan 
and design the work station, and would supply it as a turnkey project. That 
would be ideal. But we still have to wait some time for this procedure, al- 
though the first such approaches in this area already exist. Vihorlat in 
Snina, for example, is providing already now such complete services for pres- 
sure casting. VUKOV in Presov and INPRO [expansion unknown) in Kosice are do- 
ing likewise. A system of coordinating organizations is being planned for de- 
liveries of complete automated technological work stations with industrial ro- 
bots and manipulators. 


[Question! What will that mean? 





J. Ruban it will mean that, within a given technology, a single organiza-~ 
tion will be responsible for the entire delivery, from planning and design to 
the installation of the industrial robots and maripulators, and their subse- 
quent servicing. For example, the economic production units TST [Engineering 
Machinery Plants] will be responsible for robotized technologies with machine 
tools and forming machines; 2ZTS [Heavy Engineering Plants] and ZSE [High- 
Voitage Electrical Engineering Plants], for welding; Chepos, for pressure 
casting; and VUMA [Research Institute for Mechanization and Automation] in 
Nove Mesto nad Vahom, for assembly lines. But should any one of these organ- 
izations that will be supplying complete automated technological work stations 
lack the capacity to plan and design them, it will have to buy the plans from 
KOBOTECH,. In this way the robotization of the basic engineering capacities 
should be ensured. 


[Question] On the other hand, the system of complete deliveries does not mean 
that a user will immediately find a supplier if he decides to mechanize and 
automate any technology. 
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J. Buban: Wo, not in any case. Especially not when nonengineering technol- 
ogies are involwed for which we do not have a standard series of industria! 
robots and manipulators. Or if the user wants serely minor rationalization of 
the work stations, employing only ome or two robots. There will be no co- 
ordinating organization for such cases. Experience gained in the Soviet Union 
and in the German Democratic Republic indicates that the enterprises and as- 
sociations in those countries have such strong and skillful engineering ca- 
pacities that it is no special problem to build a robot on the basis of blue- 
prints and then install it in practice. We too should follow this path in the 
mentioned cases. Therefore also our factories gust reckon with the possibil- 
ity that they too wight have to mobilize their own capacities as well. 





[Question] We have mostly robotized work stations where one robot services 
one machine. In this case the resulting economic and social gain is neg- 
lagible, practically zero. 


V. Kavecansky: The economic picture is always like that at the start of robot- 
ization. The users’ attitudes crystallize in this stage. One type of user is 
learning how to apply robots and is already thinking, on the basis of his ini- 
tial experience, how he could gradually automate the entire technological pro- 
cess in bis factory. This is the better case. And the worse one? The user 
was told “from above” what to do, and he carried out his orders. He has a 
single robot, and that is enough for him. He is not even thinking of more ru- 
bots. 


[Question] The efficiency of robotization, and the different attitudes of the 
users. One looks to the future, the other one does not. But for the time be- 
ing, im the first stage of using industrial robots and manipulators singly, 
both users are even so far as the return on their investment is concerned. 

Let us hope that the more progressive user will not be afraid of the problems 
and will want to install more industrial robots and manipulators. 


V. Kavecansky: In that case he only stands to gain. Experts have said that 
the economics of robotization improves considerably when three or more robots 
are installed. When robots are installed in groups, the investment cost per 
robot is about half of the cost of installing a single robot. Whoever begins 
to install industrial robots and manipulators in groups necessarily creates 
for himself a good starting base for automating his entire production process. 


[Question] That state will be reached necessarily. But how are we prepared 
? ‘netalling groups of robots? 


v. A ansky: For the time being, the conditions are lacking for installing 
grow, of robots. We lack complete planning and design preparations. We do 
not have tested robotized work stations with groups of robots. And we have 
not developed and produced the special-purpose peripherals and elements that 
will be needed to make the individual units of equipment compatible. However, 
there is a draft of a state technological development task entitled "Group Ap- 
plication of Industrial Robots and Manipulators in Engineering Technology.” 


[Question] What specifically will this task accomplish? 


V. Kavecansky: It is expected to provide solutions for introducing the group 
application of up to 300 industrial robots and manipulators within the Federal 
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Ministry of General Engineering, the Federal Ministry of Metallurgy and Heavy 
Engineering, and the Federal Ministry of the Electrotechnical Industry, in 
three types of layout: as automated technological work stations, automated 
production systems, and sutomsted production lines. In Slovakia, group appli- 
cation of industrial robots and manipulators is expected, for example, at the 
Heavy Engineering Plants in Namestovo, Malacky and Bardejov, at Tatramat in 
Poprad, at Vagonka in Poprad, at MEZ [expansion unknown] in Michalovce, at 
Chirana in Stara Tura, and eleewhere. 


The installation and use of industrial robots and manipulators, and thereby a 
changeover from the automation of technological processes to the complex auto~- 
mation of production processes, is one of the inevitable tasks along the path 
toward raising the social productivity of labor. This path is sot and will 
not be an easy one. The experience to date confirms this. We often have to 
solve tasks of unknown breadth. As also our interview has confirmed, many 
thangs have to be solved literally as they emerge along the way. A step for- 
weic bas been that ROBOTECH has been formed, that the conditions are being 
created for the faster installation of industrial robots and manipulators, and 
that preparations are underway for the group application of robots. Other 
measures also have been introduced. Among the latt*r we sight mention the 
systems measure of the federal government providing price incentives for the 
wider and faster introduction of new equipment and technology. Specifically 
for industrial robots and manipulators, a system of two kinds of prices has 
been introduced: higher prices for the manufacturers, and lower prices for 
users. Respectively a system of graduated prices, i.e., prices that gradually 
decline, for the manufacturers as well as the users. The search must continue 
for economic instruments that give users an incentive to introduce new tech- 
nology. Unless primarily the users are given an economic incentive to employ 
robotization under their own conditions, not even the best economic levers can 
“force them to the wall.” The struggle for progress is being waged particu~ 
larly in the ministries, economic production units and enterprises. As the 
8th session of the CPCZ Central Committee emphasized, robotization is and will 
remain one of the areas on which we will concentrate our efforts and society's 
resources. If society is to recover its invested resources a8 s00n a6 possi-~ 
ble, we have only one alternative: to win the struggle for progress. 
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HUNGARY 


AGRICULTURAL PROFIT DEEMED QUESTIONABLE 
Budapest MAGYAR MEZOGAZDASAG in Hungarian 27 Jul 83 pp 3-4 


[Article by Jozsef Huszar, department chief of the National Council of Producer 
Cooperatives: “Is Profit in Agriculture Real?") 


[Text] The volume and level of profit according to the 
balance sheet (as the basis of economic incentives) are of 
primary importance in evaluating the operation of agricul- 
tural producer c»,operatives. Evaluation is moral (social) 
on the one hand, and profoundly practical on the other. 

The requirement of profitable operation is important prin- 
arily to provide economic incentives for the cooperative 
and to earn the incomes of the cooperative's management and 
members, but it is no less important in the economic rela- 
tions between cooperatives. Profitable operation is, among 
other things, a prerequisite for the cooperative's credit- 
worthiness, to obtain the circulating capital credits ne- 
cessary to conduct economic activity, and also to obtain 
investment credits. 


Profit is an objective economic category. Theoretically it is the monetary 
expression of the new value created in the process of reproduction. Exact 
quantification of this new value is of primary importance also in macroeconom- 
ic management. Aggregation of the cooperative (enterprise) profits, and in- 
formation regarding profit allocation are the basis of national economic 
planning and also influence national economic decisions. On the basis of such 
information it is possible to estimate the incomes of persons employed in the 
material branches of production, and the amounts and ratio of consumption and 
accumulation at the enterprise level. Profit analysis is the primary basis of 
economic regulation as well. The organs that set economic policy, regulate 
prices and taxes, and introduce rules for allocating enterprise incomes do so 
primarily from the viewpoint of ensuring a suitable level of profit incentive 
for organizations that function according to the principles of enterprise 
operation. 


From a theoretical concept of political economy, profit becomes a practical 
category in the closed system of accounting. Parallel with this transforma- 
tion, profit becomes an important requirement of economic activity. For it 
immediately becomes evident whether or not economic activity is in a realized 
(or soon realizable), liquid (or solvent) state. The economic results of the 
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past three years, and particularly the period since the closing of the ac- 
counts for 1982, indicate that something is wrong with the category of co- 
operative profit. 


Growing Profit, Declining Liquidity 


With certain simplifications, the ratio of the 31 December balance on current 
account to the bottom line of the annual balance sheet can be used to indicate 
the liquidity content of profit. 


Although our present accounting system strives for accounting that approxi- 
mates the realized profit as closely as possible, there is an enormous differ- 
ence between the cash on hand (the balance on current account) at the end of 
the year and the bottom line of the annual balance sheet. In comparisons of 
the past chree years, this liquidity balance shows a clearly worsening trend. 
Which means that in the cooperatives there have been taking place economic 
processes that in any case warrant closer examination. 


Especially the 1982 result provides food for thought. Behind the record pro- 
duction results and sales, it © ows a substantial growth rate of profit. Had 
the real financial situation been like this, we could speak unambiguously of 

an improvement of liquidity, of the stabilization of real economic equilibrium. 


Reports for the first five months of 1983, however, indicate something else. 
Liquidity of the cooperatives has never been so tight as during the first five 
months of this year. The total of short-term credits increased from 21.2 
billion forints during the same period of 1982 to 23.5 billion forints. The 
total of short-term credits te advance depreciation for the current year like- 
wise rose substantially. To what extent the profit reported in the cooper- 
atives’ books was not really liquid is best evident from the change in alloca- 
tions to the manadatory reserve fund's eccount. 





At the end of 1982, the cooperatives’ reserve funds had a balance of 4.6 bil- 
lion forints, to which the cooperatives had to add 1.8 billion forints es al- 
location of their 1982 profit. According to the general rule, the allocations 
to the reserve funds should have been made after preparing the balance sheet 

and settling accounts with the state budget, essentially by the end of Febru- 
ary. By 31 May, however, the balance of the cooperatives’ reserve funds was 

only 5.3 billion forints, less than what the balance should have been had the 
mandatory allocations to the reserve funds from the reported profit been made. 


We could go on analyzing the cash flow during the first five months of 1983 
aod find similar siortages in conjunction with investment expenditures and 
realization of the development funds. We will dwell only on realization of 
the profit-sharing funds because we encounter proven data also here. Ino their 
balance sheets the cooperatives formed profit-sharing funds totaling 2.4 
billion forints. Theoretically the cooperatives should have paid out this 
amount to the workers first, immediately after the books were closed. Instead 
we find that even by the end of March the cooperatives, due to their liquidity 
situation, were able to pay out only 65 percent of the profit-sharing fund. 

If nothing else does, then this fact clearly shows that the profit reported in 
the cooperatives’ balance sheets was not realistic and did not reflect the 
real economic processes in 1982. 


— 
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Causes of Liquidity Problems 


Solution of the raised problems requires thorough debate and deliberation. We 
cannot regard as in order a situation in which a value indicator of such inm- 
portance as profit in the cooperatives’ economic incentive, in the formation 
of their incentive funds and, last but not least, in relations with the state 
budget, is the vehicle of such enormous contradiction between the real pro- 
cesses and the appearance that emerges from the accounts. In order to alter 
this situation, it is absolutely essential to think through the following: 


1. In our opinion, it is unwarranted to include in the cooperatives’ balance 
sheets the full amount of their accounts receivable. From 1979 to 1982, ac- 
counts receivable in the cooperatives’ balance sheets rose from 8.9 to 16.9 
billion forints or nearly doubled. As a result, their accounts payable rose 
during this period from 4.1 to 9.2 billion forints. 

These figures are not in accord with the rate of expansion of the cooperatives’ 
production, and it is a particularly unfavorable phenomenon that the accounts 
receivable and their underlying deliveries and performances already include 
substantial unrealized profit that appears as profit available for distribu- 
tion. If any price concessions have to be made, because of quality complaints 
or for other reasons, after the balance sheet has been approved, the entire 
profit allocation is upset. An incentive cannot be regarded as economically 
sound if it encourages the agricultural producer cooperatives to resort to pro 
forma invoicing or to state their past due receivables above their real value. 
In the given case this results in undeserved allocations to the incentive 
funds, and of course it immediately generates a tax liability. Moreover, the 
past due and only partially realizable accounts receivable burden the cooper- 
atives with considerable liquidity problems. From all this it follows that we 
should change over to stating accounts receivable at less than the calculable 
performances, approximating the farm's production cost without general over- 
head. 


2. Ome of the main characteristics of farm production is that the cooper- 
atives produce their own circulating capital. To a significant extent a large 
proportion of these inventories never becomes commodities but serves the next 
production cycle as work in process. The valuation of farm inventories is a 
problem of long standing. Its essence is that if an agricultural cooperative 
wishes to increase its work in process and commits resources for this purpose 
from the current year's proceeds from sales, then these resources must be sep- 
arated from the profit on current commodity production as use of circulating 
capital. This is the well-known problem of measuring constant circulating ca~- 
pital in agriculture. 


The tax system, however, does not distinguish between the sources from which 
an increase of inventories stems. The increase might stem from higher produc- 
tions costs due to the higher prices of the industrial materials used, or it 
might be a real increase of the physical volume of inventories. The tax regu- 
lations regard also this income as if it were realized, i.e., that it can be 
spent. In this respect the liquidity-disrupting problem is twofold. On the 
one hand the cooperative gust face up to an increase in the value of its in- 
ventories; and on the other hand, in order to avoid the resulting financial 





difficulties, the cooperative is prompted to constantly overvalue its own per- 
formances. It is easy to see that if we regard in this manner an increase in 
inventories of goods that the cooperatives themselves produce, and which simul- 
taneously behave as output, then larger inventories will produce a larger pro- 
fit. This vicious circle causes increasing liquidity problems the following 
year. Actually it advances income, and any cooperative will find itself in 
serious financial difficulties within a few years. I merely wish to refer to 
the fact that the problems arising from the valuation of its own livestock's 
offspring that a farm is raising, or of the by-products, are common knowledge. 
There was one cooperative that raised the value of its stable manure each year 
but came a cropper when it was supposed to recover this “value” from the pro- 
ceeds of its crop production. This is why it often happens that substantial 
losses and financial imbalances are suddenly uncovered in agricultural cooper- 
atives whose finances seem to be in order. 


Our views should be investigated as to whether it is permissible to use as the 
basis of economic incentives, and of course to burden with heavy tax liabil- 
ity, an increase in assets (capital) that will become commodities only years 
later, and only then will it be possible to determine whether or not they are 
salable. It would be more effective to employ a lower level of incentive, but 
one that is really linked to the financial result, than to live under our 
present delusion that also the inventories in the biological cycle can be 
valued as working capital, that their growth can be taxed continuously, and 
that in economic reality incentive can be based on unrealized profit. 


So long as profit as the basis of economic incentive can be influenced signi- 
ficantly through inventories, the cooperatives--regrettably—-will often be 
forced to follow the economically erronevos but otherwise lawful practice of 
compensating for their profit shortfall by overestimating the value of their 
work in process. 


3. Economic relations among cooperatives are exceptionally extensive. Numer- 
ous cooperatives are members or coordinators of business associations that are 
not legal entities, but the number of cooperatives that have an interest in, 
and share in the profits of, joint enterprises that are legal entities can be 
estimated at several hundred. At the end of the year these business associ- 
ations must render an accounting to their founders and distribute the profit 
to which the partners are entitled. In the balance sheets this profit appears 
as the partners’ share. But if this profit distribution cannot be realized 
immediately also financially, them actually the share of profit from business 
associations also adds to the uncertainty of the cooperatives’ liquidity. The 
peculiar situation arises that not even the coordinator's profit is liquid as 
yet, but the founders or members of the association are already allotted a 
specified proportion of the profit as their share, which appears in their bal- 
ance sheets as seemingly distributable profit. This duplicity can make the 
allocation of the cooperatives’ profits unrealistic to the tune of about 1.5 
billion forints. Between business associations and their members there 
obviously should be introduced a system of profit distribution under which the 
members’ profit shares may be included in their balance sheets only if these 
shares have actually been transferred to the members’ current accounts. This 
would prevent the recurrence of situations in which a cooperative with an in- 
terest in a business association balances its books with the profit share it 
expects the association to transfer, but the transfer does not occur, and the 
cooperative's financial difficulties only intensify. 


Su 





A Clearer Profit Category! 


Enterprises and cooperatives are the most important economic units within the 
socialist financial system. From the viewpoint of the entire financial sys- 
tem's functioning, therefore, it cannot be indifferent that a discrepancy ex- 
ists between enterprise liquidity and the profit reported in the enterprise's 
balance sheet. This is why the peculiar situation arises that the liquidity 
gap widens, the Hungerian National Bank is suddenly confronted with growing 
enterprise demand for short-term credit after the balance sheets have been ap- 
proved, or more accurately when the reported profits are being realized, and 
things become rather confused. The cooperative uses short-term credit to pay 
its taxes or accounts payable carried over from the previous year, and in the 
meantime it is waiting for the realization of the profit reported in the bal- 
ance sheet. Although the system of bank financing attempts to prevent this, 
it is not very successful because production's cash needs must be supplied 
nonetheless. Not even higher interest rates on circulating-capital credit are 
of much help, because the enterprises are more sensitive to remaining solvent 
than to the cost-increasing effect of the interest the following year. Obvi- 
ously, the cooperatives where the balance-sheet profit agrees with, or is 
close to, the liquid profit are able to operate without any difficulty. This, 
among other things, is one of the explanations why cooperatives with nearly 
identical production levels differ so significantly in their economic strength. 





However, the greatest substantive contradiction of profit is that even finan- 
cial control comes up against the uncertainty of the result, and the conflict 
situation between the cooperative and public administration intensifies. To- 
day there are countless problems in financial control that stem from discre- 
pancies between the actual result and the result reported in the balance sheet. 


Thus the balance-sheet result of the cooperatives should be simplified, and 
the category of profit should be made clearer and especially more in accord 
with monetary circulation. Regulation and accounting likewise should serve 
this purpose. 


However, the road to there will be a very long one. Extensive debate, a re- 
assessment of economic regulation, and the confrontation of the balance~sheet 
result with economic reality are necessary. 


(We are offering this article for debate in the hope that it will elicit ou- 
merous contributions. In their wake the debated issues will be clearer, and 
perhaps the road will become shorter.-—-The editors.) 
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POLAND 


JOURNALIST, ECONOMIST CLASH OVER ECONOMIC ILLS, REMEDIES 
Szeliga on Demagoguery 

Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 16-17 Apr 83 p 3 

[Article by Zygmunt Szeliga: “Dewagogic Manipulation”) 


[Text! Let me begin with a personal statement: I am not the most easygoing person, 
but on the whole I am mild-mennered: Hatred is alien to me and I forget grudges, 
digs, etc. I have come to the conclusion that this is not the time for such things. 
[ take as my model and ideal Jerzy Urban, who is a 100 percent (well, almost...) 
gentleman--courtly, polite--as the government's press spokesman, but who really 

laid it on as a columnist. Unfortunately, he has hung up his gloves, but he has 
some worthy replacements in Jan Rem in "TU I TERAZ" ["“Here and Now"] and Klakson in 
"SZPILKI" ["Pins"]. These two, when necessary, call it what it is: stupidity is stup- 
idity, idiocy is idiocy, and demagoguery is demagoguery. I think that even though 
RZECZPOSPOLITA is a government organ, it could use a little of this from time to 
time. 


PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY, which I otherwise respect, in its No ® issue dated 20 Feb &3 
(it reached its readers early in April--this, too, is a world rarity) published two 
articles referring to a Diagnosis of the Condition of Poland's Territorial Develop- 
ment, made by a special Problem Team furctioning during 1980-1982 under the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Committee on the Country's Territorial Development (KPZK PAN). 


In the first of these articles, Prof Antoni Kuklinski (vice chairman of KPZK PAN), 
presents some interesting and factual comments on the diagnosis and state of the 
country's territorial development, and essentially, on the entire economic policy 
of the Last three decades. This text contains some extremely important problems 
and questions, there are a good number of debatable and controversial matters-- 

I personally agree with the professor's general as well as detailed diagnoses and 
conclusions. 


The author of the second article is Dr Juliusz Kolipinski. who is introduced in an 
editorial note as having been a department director during 1957-1965, adviser to the 
deputy premier during 1965-1976, now retired and a member of KPZK PAN. The article 
is titled "A Diagnosis of the State of the Territorial Economy’, but actually there 
are only two sentences in it on territorial economy. The rest of the extensive 

text (three columns of print) is a mixture of economic illiteracy and social dema- 
goguery. 
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Almost every part of his text is deserving of citation and ridicule. Here are just 
a couple of samples. Dr Kolipinski writes, “In the 1970's we built, presumably in 
the name of the ‘efficiency of large-scale production”, several score of the largest 
plants in Europe. In my private notes, 35 are listed.” I would really like to see 
this “private list”, because actually we do not have even one plent that is the 
largest in Europe, but if--it may possibly be one of the State Farms, or 4 sugar 
factory or a vodka production plant--which for sure was not built in the 1970's. 


Elsewhere: “In the light of this it may be believed that orthodox Marxists, although 
they do not believe in God, have a panic fear of the devil inherent in what is 
small. The cult of gigantism has not even bypassed the ideological sphere. Even 
the working class has been divided into large- and small-industrial.” This in the 
context that “with mad frenzy we liquidated (scrapped) thousands of small plants 
and small-scale industry since 1949". I myself wrote dozens of times on the perni- 
ciousness of gigantism and the mistakes of economic policy in relation to crafts 
and small-scale industry. Here I am simply curious whether Dr Kolipinski suddenly 
awakened during 1980-1982, or whether he also held these views on the subject of 
orthodox Marxists when he held the highly visible position of depar: »xent director 
and advisor to the deputy premier. Perhaps in writing: “liquidated (scrapped)” 

he was also referring to himself. 


There is another “diagnosis” of Dr Kolipinski's which is worthy of comment: ‘Gener- 
illy the larger the plant, the lower its production." The Chinese, as we know, 
applied « prescription for this diagnosis when they began smelting iron in primitive 
smelting furnaces using several people. The results are probably known even to Dr 
Folipinski. It would also be interesting to know how he explains the fact that 

our little FSO [Automobile Factory] in Zeran wins no contests with such giants as 
(eneral Motors, Ford, or even Fiat. 


Kut these are the trivial things. The author unfolds his largest revelations in 
the little section of his work titled "Incentives". 


Dr Kelipinski's article, written under the auspices of our eminent Academy of 
Sciences, is, obviously, a "scientific paper’, loaded with figures, data and statis- 
tical tables. There is a method of manipulation in such “papers”, a method long- 
known. The assumption is that the so-called average reader reads the author's 
statements and conclusions without going to the trouble of looking at the data 

mind the tables. Dr Kolipinski mastered this art of manipulation to the maximum. 


he writes: “In making use of various sources, I have made an attempt to caicul- 
ite purchasing power of wages, expressed in various consumer goods, in specific 
years beginning with 1956. The data obtained broadly confirm the thesis that for 
| quarter-century up to 1980 the purchasing power of avereze wages has undergone a 
small, socially imperceptible, change for the better. Studies made by the 
Moin Statistical Office confirm this thesis..." 


lhese sentences, of course, will sink into the consciousness cf the readers, wh« 
will never forget that not just Dr Kolipinski, but even the Main Statisticai Office 
says that for 25 years nothing has changed for the better. Very few people will 
look at the table under this text. Yet it shows that in 1980 the real value of the 
average wage was almost two times higher than in 1960, and if we look at the table 





next to it, we can without difficulty calculate that during the 1956-1980 quarter- 
century about which Dr Kolipinski writes, real wages grew almost two-and-a-half 


fold. If these are “imperceptible changes,” then I nominate Dr Kolipinski as the 
High Priest of Demagoguery... 


The thesis of the disastrous situation in real wages is supposed to be documented 

in another table, which contains international comparisons. It was probably in- 
cluded in the article only through an oversight on the part of the author. For 

it turns out, that among the 16 countries shown in it, only seven had a higher 

growth of real wages during 1960-1982 than Poland, and eight had lower, and generally 
very much lower growth rates. And during 1971-1975, for example, Poland very clearly 
had the leading growth rate. 


Here is still another type of demagogic manipulation: ‘In only one year, 1982, did 

we reduce the purchasing power of wages to the level of ten years prior (...). For 
the question then arises: to what limits yet can the earnings of the world of labor 
be devaluated? (...). Truly, a proposal that the purchasing power of wages be reduced 
requires deep thinking; they are now at an extremely low level . 


The demagoguery contained herein is particularly perfidious, for the facts, for the 
most part, are true. It is true that in 1982 there was a dramatic drop in real 
wayes and they really are low. But Kolipinski suggests that, first, this was the 
result of conscious policy, conscious decisions (whose? --here a perspicacious 
reader will recall the “orthodox Marxists" mentioned earlier), and second, that the 
same people who in 1982 reduced the real wages of the world of labor have more such 
ignominious intentions. 


This is veryriveting for our average reading public, even those who have master's 

in engineering or master's in economics degrees. There is no crisis, no crash, 
there were no horrendous queues, no totally empty shelves in shops and warehouses, 
and there has been no disastrous slump in labor productivity. There were only the 
“orthodox Marxists" who were infallibly led by professors Baka and Krasinski in 1982 
(I will not even mention the higher circles) and it is they who “reduced’ this and 
God knows to what limits they intend to further devalue earnings. 


Here we really have to ask pointblank: Stupidity? Demagoguery, meant for cheap 
plaudits? Or simply provocation, diverting attention from important problems and 
directing it at the “culprits” of the wage drop in 1982? 

loday I will end with those questions. In a week I will talk about Dr Kolipinski's 


“revelations” concerning the level of wages in Poland as compared with other coun- 
tries. 


False Comparisons 
Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 23-24 Apr 83 p 3 
[Article by Zygmunt Szeliga: "Dr Kolipinski's Calculations’ |] 


[Text] A week ago I dealt with some statements from the pen of Dr Juliusz Kolipin- 
ski which were published in the otherwise likable PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY, issue No ®@. 
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May I remind you: The author is a member of the Cormittee on the Country's Terri- 
torial Development, Was apast department director anc advisor to the ceputy premier 
(during 1965-1975). 


Today |! ll discuss only one segment of Dr Kolipinski's paper, one that is especi- 
ally odd, and which corresponds with the rather popular irpressions sometines 
expressed in queues, at the laundromat, or in suburban drinking-bouts. But in such 
places even assurances that the earth is flat, or that every gypsy is a thief, can 
be tolerated. But when a respectable journal publishes such things, anc particular 
under the seal of the Academy of Sciences, that is something else again. [It then 
takes on the standing of an authoritative utterance, whose veracity no one would be 
so bold as to doubt. This pertains, of course, only to the ‘anti” statements show- 
ing the incompetence or stupidity of the authcrities. Meanwhile, the most factual 
and best documented “pro” statements, even if signed by the entire Academy of Sciences, 
ire assumed to be humbug and propaganda. 


let us return to Dr Kolipinski. Fis entire extensive argument, in which he picks 

to pieces the economic policy of the whole postwar period, leads to the following 
comelusion: “Of course, in comparison with other countries our wages are in the 
extremely low category, something which evervone knows, starting from the youth on 
up. This is shown by the following two examples: 1. Net hourly earnings of a lathe 
operator in 1979 in the larger cities of the world (in dollars per hour): Chicago, 
#.83; New York, 6.35; Brussels, 5.03; London, 3.64; Zurich, 7.0; Dusseldorf, 6.32; 
leronto, 5.77; Stockholm, 4.83; Tokyo, 4.1; Madrid, 2.72; Paris, 3.34; Teheran, 

3.458%; Helsinki, 3.3; Athens, 2.78; Ankara, 0.79. 2. In Poland in March 1981, a 
lothe operator earned 47 zlotys per hour, i.e., at the rate of 80 zlotys per dollar, 
5S cents an hour. The differences in the wages of the management staff are even 

wore shocking. Thus, calculating 1 dollar et 80 zlotys, 4 section supervisor in 1980 
in Stockholm earned $16.3) while in Poland ir 1981 the minimum was 39 cents and the 
maximum $1.29, and the average, 73 cents an hour." 


Let us first stop and think for a moment about the sense of responsibility that a 
leorned person should have. It would seem that he has a duty in this regard, if 

‘ at the very minimum to stop and think about the sense anc senselessness of what 
he is writing. 


| will leave aside the matter of the accuracy of the foreign cata, althouch even 
this would bear scrutiny. I doubt, fcr example, whether a lathe operator in Teheran 
e lly earns more than a lathe operator in Paris and almost as much as one in London. 


| would also be interested to know how representative this ‘section supervisor” in 
tockholm, who earns over $3,000 dollars monthly, is. 


These ere details. The greatest traud perpetrated by Dr Kolipinski concerns earnings 
in Poland. It consists of taking, for 1980, the rate of 80 zlotys fcr a doilar, 
which was then more or lese the black-market rate. So far as I know, even Radio 
tree Furope in talking about the extreme poverty in Poland and our disastrously low 
earoines did not hit upon the idea that Dr Kolipinski thought up, that of calcuiat- 
ing earnings according to the black-market rate of the dollar. And certainly this 
was not done by any self-respecting western scholar or even a journalist unfriendly 
to us. All of the estimates that I know, and there were many of them, used the rate 
of 16-24, with 30 at the most, zlotys per dollar for the years 1979 and 1980 (we 

ire talking sbout the purchasing power of currencies in relation to a "basket" of 
consumer zoods). 





Thus, in one “step", Dr Kolipinski reduced the real value of Polish earnings, in 
comparison with other countries, three- to five-fold. If my use of the word “fraud” 
above has outraged someone, please suppl another word which will adequately describe 
such manipulation. 


But let us even take Dr Kolipinski's calculations to be valid and see what happens 
when we use them. Let us assume that a lathe operator, frustrated by the “know- 
ledge” given him by Dr Kolipinski, wants to compare his 59 cents an hour with the 
58.83 of his fellow-worker in Chicago. A conjectured coversation between these 

two gentlemen would reveal, first of all, that the American, out of his $8.83, pays 
Si-2 dollars in tax, and the same amount for health insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc. But our lathe operator does not pay any taxes, or insurances (unless, 
perhaps, he additionally insures himself voluntarily at the State Insurance Bureau 
(PZU). 


That is the first point. The second point: Our man would have to say that it is 
true that he earns only 59 cents an hour, but for his rental housing in Warsaw, 
which includes hot water, heat, electricity, gas and telephone, he pays $12 a month 
(assuming the rate of exchange proposed by Dr Kolipinski and 1981 conditions). The 
same thine costs his Chicago colleague at least $500. Our man should also add that 
he pays not much over one cent for local transportation, and about 25 cents for a 
cinema ticket, while an American must pay 50 cents and $2-4 respectively for these 
items. Our man in Warsaw in 19@1 could (according to Dr Kolipinski’s rate of ex- 
change) get a first-rate meal in a good restaurant, including an appetizer, soup, 
rolls, dessert, coffee, and a shot of whiskey, for $5. For the same amount of money, 
his buddy in Chicago could get a sandwich and a cup of coffee in a cafeteria. 


Both gentlemen could come to even more interesting conclusions if, in their compari- 
sons, they included the cost of medical care, vacation costs, etc. 


we can thus accept Dr Kolipinski'’s absurd calculations and assume that earnings in 
Poland in 1981 were 5 to 20 times lower than in the West. However, we must apply 
these calculations consistently, and say that all of the prices and costs in Poland 
at that time were lower, not 50 to 20-fold, but even 50- to 100-fold. Naturally, 

in such comparisons, the other side of the coin would be revealed, that is, that 
some prices were higher. But really, at the rate of 80 zlotys per dollar there 
would not be many of those. Even a large Fiat would be much cheaper than a compar- 
ible automobile in Chicago. 


That is as much as Dr Kolipinski'’s “comparisons’ are worth. Of course, none of this 
means that earnings here are not clearly lower than in the West. The difference 

is still very large--no one has ever concealed this. But it is the elementary obli- 
gation of a person who calls himself learned and who speaks in the name of the coun- 
try’s highest scientific institution, to do the following two things, at the very 
minimum: 


First: to make comparisons honestly and to show differences in the most precise way 
possible. Since Dr Kolipinski already felt himself to be competent to make these 
kinds of calculations and comparisons, then he should put himself out a little and 
calculate and prove that a Pole earns two to three times less than an American, 
Swede or Frenchman, for example. Incidentally, we need such calculations very badly 
and it would be well if someone would finally make then. 





, re 


flect at least a little on the real causes of these differences. Since, 

x Kolipinski says, “everyone knows, starting from the youth on up” how disastrous- 

low our earnings are, then all of society, from the youth on up, should tind out 
this learned person that this is caused by disastrously low iabor productivity, 
mt in addition, the 100 percent certainty of job security, regardless of the amount 
st efttort put into this job. And that we are now taced with a dramatic choice: 

either continue the present tendencies in productivity and the characteristic, Polish 

“work comfort”, or make drastic changes in these areas, with the hope and possibility 

that there will be a large growth in individual nominal and real wages. It should 

ilso be said that for many reasons, and primarily social ones,this choice is not at 


(li easy or unequivocal. 


ise, if the doctor had given these reasons even a littie thought, he would first 
« had to say something more on the state of the econowy and society than just that 
“orthodox Marxists” are to blame and the fact that management of the economy “obviously 
coeds the capabilities of the captains of industry, construction, agriculture, etc.” 
-<-te quote the learned man from the columns of PRZECLAD TECHNICZNY once more. 


Kolipinski's Itemized Rebuttal 
rsow PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY in Polish no 24, 19 Jun 83 pp 8-11, 30-31 


\rticle by Julfusz Kolipinski: “Again on a Diagnosis of the Sate of the Economy”) 
Text in January of this year at a meeting of the Committee 

the Country's Territorial Development of the Polish Academy 
of Sclences (PAN), the Problem Team on the Diagnosis of the 
State of the Country's Territorial Development, in whose work 
| myselt do not participate, the preliminary results of the 
team's work were presented. I addressed myseii to this diagnosis 
im a speech, the portion of which that pertained to macro- 
economic problems was published in PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY, No 6, 
(983. This article was sharply criticized in RZECZPOSPOLITA 
in two articles by editor Zygmunt Szeliga, published in issue 
No 89 dated 16-17 April 1983 and issue No 95 dated 23-24 April 


ives. 


r Szeliga’s articles teem with insults directed at me, to which I do not intend 
pond. Unfortunately, this "package" also contains many substantive allegations 
hich, in view of the fact that they were published in a government press organ, cen- 
t unanswered. They pertain to matters of key concern to everyone and the price 
which must be paid in order to rise above the state of crisis. The flood of epithets 
‘irected at me seem to have a ring--as often happens when fury rises above intellect-- 
e wind of animosity towards the scientific community, and specifically PAN 
ne technical-engineering community in whose organ my speech was published. For 
these reasons | have deemed it advisable to acquaint public opinion with my rebutta! 
the charges. Editor Szeliga passes over many of the rost vital problems brought 
up in ov article, and takes issue with most of my assertions. This explains why |! 
forced in my reply to supplement and expand the reasoning behind some of my con- 





2. Thinking Realistically 


the tundamental defect of the official documents on the state of the economy, issued 


in 1971, is that they restrict the assessment to the period of the 1970's an it 

m entire quarter-century of our postwar economy, 1945-1970, with its highs and lows. 
For « diagnosis of development, such abridgement is totally unacceptable, since it 
does oot permit detection of change processes of long duration. I contend that it 

is no diftterent when analyzing general socioeconomic processes. In connection with 


this, | would like to present, in several sentences, my basic thoughts: 


i. The indisputably substantial development of our economy, in comparison with the« 
pre-wor period, occurred by a highly extensive route, with tremendous pressure on 

the growth of economic potential while the standard of living did not rise commensur- 
ibly. According to my approximate estimates the growth rate of the national income 
as compared with 1937 was almost twice as high as the growth rate of the people's 
real income, 


b. The attempt to have the economy and people's incomes grow at the same rate, begun 
in 1971, ended in disaster. Total collapse of market balance, huge foreign indebted- 
ness, the considerable load of scattered and uncompleted investments, their faulty 
structure and gigantism, the strong dependence on imports from capitalist countries, 
the highly uncomplementary petrified structures--led to the sudden drop in producti- 
vity of tixed assets and management efficiency. None of these "signs" were noted 
until 1980, despite many earlter warning signals. 


ce. The economic crash could not help but have an effect on social and political 
strains, and these quickly produced economic difficulties. The policy of extensive 
rowth and the advocacy of investment for this purpose--and in utter confusion-- 
had to result in a constant generation of strains between demand and supply of con- 
umer goods and services. An attempt was made, in large measure, to alleviate mark- 
et imbalance by increasing prices, which evoked repeated protests from labor. It 
was possible to subdue this dissatisfaction through various means, but there was 
ilwoys a quick return to the old remedies. This caused petrifaction of * pro-invest- 
nent economic structures, which could not be reconciled with the postulates of 
market balance. Do we need a more vivid example of the total disappearance of 
economic flexibility and its inability to adapt, than the situation in 1980 and 1981, 
when, im tact, the sole real variant for saving the economy against collapse was 
to increase the mining of coal, and at “any” price? What is worse, this one-track 
policy generated, in the huge superstructure of the apparatus, “a schooled, coded 
inaptitude’ to change in methods of thinking and acting. Under these circumstances 
the concepts of indispensable reforms had to and must take into consideration the 
initiel situation, which must not be reduced to still one more game, calculated to 
"calm" the indignation and the idea of reform itself. Not only because this would 
be dishonest, but also because it would be completely ineffective. 


‘. lw nsions of Reality 


se 41] want to see an improvement in the quality of life and a strengthening of 
sovereignty, which are in large measure dependent on the standard of our economy. 
Thus the aspiration that our economic growth rate be as high as possible is under- 
stondable. The divergence of viewpoints appears only when we have to decide how 
rapidly we should develop, within what hierarchy of goals, and at what cost. 
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iry-diagnosis paper was based on an enumeratio: tf incispensable anc 
wstioned needs. I did not deny that these needs existed, anc even accec more, 


titled “nondevelopment™ needs. But I showed that sactistying «11 these 
ix i990 is unrealistic. Economic obstacles--aside tror the social ones--c 
it implementation of these plans. The sationa!l income is civiced int: 
tion and consumption. This represents the unpleasant contradiction, that 


re we allocate for consumption, the slower our investwerts can grow--invest- 

ts which would accelerate the growth of national income in the future. In his 
ic tables Marx showed how isdispensable the structure of the national income 
there is to be balance between the workers’ incomes and the goods and services 


luced. Sut we ignored these Marxist truths. True, in 1972, Prof J. fieer warnec 
t only strictly defined part of the national incore rust be aliocated for 

tment, because if this limic is exceeded, production strains and disproportions 

li) usual] rise, which as a consequence will exert an adverse effect on the popu- 

's real income.” ! 

a slied attention to these same and other threats, early in 1973, ir a report, 
to Llection of Documents Relating to 4 Dratt Long-Range Plan’ .? But 
uentiol economist appeared, a champion of a contrary strategy. In NOwE DROCI, 
izislow Surarz? presented the ambitious eoal of maintaining an average annua! 


wth) rate of mational income to the year 2000 at 10 percent, while guaranteeing 
wth in prosperity. When ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE took exception tc the reality of 

neept in its columns, he replied in the sane journal’ (No 48, 26 Nov 1972), 

rine to Japan. He was appointed our ambassador in this country, as we know, 


J 


9?1-1982 and shortly thereafter resigned his Polish citizenship. Unfortunately, 


972 professor Rurarz’s concept had enough force to be passed at the First Nation- 
7? Conterence, and what is worse, put into effect. 

. ree, reject the hypothesis that professor Rurarz had such a *charis- 
influence on our economic policy on the basis that it ts sbeurd. The advo- 
this ne concept, editor Szeliga, could also be offended at this, because 

969 he wrote "Now is the time for the third ereat atterpt--possibly 
st f it¢--in which the soctalist economy will prove that it ts able to 
ery hteh level of development, higher than in any capitalist country. ? 
believe, naturally, that it is he who was the insepiratcor for undertaking 
t di sit” attempt, but--as wsusl--ne expressed the opinions of rore 
ent es. The results of this race in the ferm of an extensive invest- 
icv left us a legacy of huge ° investment vamitments', that is, the size 
indispensable for completion of already begun tasks: it the end of 1970, 
itely 291 billlen clotye: at the end of 1973, 519 billion zlotys; in 1975, 
Lliliom zlotys: and at the end of 1983, 1,29) billion zglotys. Thus, Prof Z. Sad- 
xi’ ssertion trat "..-planning practice mnot ensure that investment processes 
ceed harmoniously, end not just fa the last 10 years, but actually ever’ ,° 
t an erstatement. 


mtounding that all of theee warning sienals,. not counting the alarm signals 


vt f public events in 1976, produced no drastic changes in economic policy. 
true that a new phase: f investment solicy, called maneuvers,’ was announced, 
rentiy as result of delays in decisions, irertia in the control systems, 
control over the economic processes, these new principles were not put 


eitect by 1980, inclusive. 








Editor Szeliga®™ wrote as follows on the opinions of the Politbur t the PZPR Central 
ittee’s Sixth Plenum, at which the causes of the crisis were discussed: * Th 
rs rt speaks about serious errors in economic policy, luntarise, and the ignoring 


mic laws. Briefly, the crisis was brought on by: 
-“enormous overloading of the national economy with investments, with the structure 
these investments deteriorating in tavor of spital-intensive ventures, which had a 


buiiding ryt le, 


hiyhly imprudent national indebtedness, beyond all measure and with poor uttiliza- 


t hen 1 recits, 
unressoned treatment of proportion in the economy, essentially without a 
iatlure to provide conditions for agriculture to develop, 


-~unrestrained growth of consumption, influenced by a reckless policy of growth of 
incom ind wages.’ 


— 
- 
-- 
— 
-— 


heard, thus far, that this assessment has been found to be out-of-date. 
This permits me to limit my study to several crucial problems, namely, efficiency, 
ivantism, and wage policy. 


». Gigantisen 
Peiteor veliga questioned my statement that during the 1970's we built 35 of the 
largest piants in Europe; therefore, I am attaching the list of such plants and 


the sources trom which I obtained my data. (See attachment |.) 


lhe mext statement that Editor Szeliga censured was that since 1949 we liquidated 


thousands of small plants and small-scale industry. Editor Szeliga also denies 
this to be true. At the same time, however, with his own peculiar kind of logic 
he maintains that it was precisely he who dozens of times wrote about the pernicious 


ivant i nd the mistakes in economic policy in regard to small crafts. Yet in 
the role of an investigating magistrate he interrogates te as to how large a part 
| ived in these activities and since when have I changed my opinion on this 
tter. I understand, therefore, that if he himself noted these ristakes, then 
ipparently soneone (Kolipinski surmises) indeed conducted such a campaign. But 
re | attempt to vindicate myself, I will ask, on the basis of reciprocity, when 
where--and during what period--did Fditor Szeliga unsuccessfully combat this 
pernictousness. I found only one article on the subjects discussed, written by 
Deiewlaltowski ond Z. Seeliga, titled, "Ever-Larger Factories"9. We read as 
llows in the introduction: ‘Only large economic units can cope with the require- 
ents and needs of the modern scale of production and the scientific-technical revol- 


ution.” Im the text of this article the authors are pleased that our factories are 
increasingly larger, and express the hope that this trend will continue. Nor dic 
| find a trace of protest when "elves" liquidated local industry in 47 provinces, 


rthermore 


» 48 part of the improvement in administrative division in 1975. 





we 
1) 
taj 
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1) 
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ust admit that I took an active part in the liquidatior ~ small-scale 
was even "interrogated" by highly competent institutions. During 


94%, under Wladyslaw Gomulka as Minister «* the Regained Territories, Ww. 
the Ottice of the Main Commission (cr Classification and Appraisal, 
se tasks was the enfranchisement of sen-agricultural property in the Regained 


ies. When, in 1948, entranchisement of small-scale industry and crafts 


stantively and organizationally prepared, and a record was made o! plants 
ere to be suld to private persons, this action was stopped bv a classified 


trom “headquarters”. Probably by the elves again. I, on the other hand, 


‘d my activity as an expression of so-called nationalist deviation. 


1 also a document in the Planning Commissicn which I preparec as a member 
ernment ’s Team of Experts on Planning Poland's Territorial Developnent, 
i2. I will cite just one table from this docurent, namely the 


ti: pertaining to scale efticiency in our industry in 1969. (Table below) 


enes »f the increase in the national income. But svstematically, all 


ses With Average Value Net Output per 100 Z 
uction Fixed Assets of Fixed Assets 


nillion zlotys) (zlotys) 


+ 


Am A oO 
C oO 


Nm ho fh 


10=-) ,QOO 13.8 


' 900-5 ,000 26.0 
rer 5,000 16.0 


ited these data on the basis of a report titlec, "Productivi' f Fixed 
ialized Industrial Enterprises, 1969’, GUS [Main Statis: 11 Office, 


Tne detailed data in this report show that: scale ine*ficiency per- 


branches cf industry with the exception of the power industry", and 
between the productivity of industry in its individual branches comes 


ted this mere extensively along with pertinent data on the breakdown o! 
} ita inte branches of industry, in my notes t- the iong-range plan 
2), and in the joint report deiivered at the Government's Team 


‘ts for Plannine Poland's Territorial Development »lenum. 


least a dozen or so years we have been worrvine about the growing capital- 
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Larvest in Europe 


Katowice Steelworks - a raw materials 
steelmaking plant and one of the 
in the world 

STOMIL (rubber factory) in Sanok 
Lumber Works in Barlink 
felephone-exchange factory 
tlectric Furnace Works in 
Zawiercte 

Dairy in Suwalki 

Ships’ Engines production plant 
in H. Cegielski Works in Poznan 
Chemical fiber plant in Pila 
"Pomorzany"” Mine - Olkusz 
Electromagnetic clutch production 
plant in Ostrzeszow 

Teofilow textile plant 
Class-container works in Jaroslaw 
Krosno GClassworks 

Textile tinishing plant in 
Pabianice 

Wall-tile production plant in 
Opoczno 

Coking plants in Zdzieszowice 
Construction Woodworking Plants 
in womin 

Tunnel kiln in brickworks in 
Zielonka 

TELPROD resistor factory in Krakow 
"Inka’ coffee production plant in 
Opo le 

Sugar factory in Lapy 

Piast Coal Mine 

Cement plant in Kielce Province 
Corazdze K. Gogolin Cement Plant 
IGLOPOL Industrial-Agricultural 
Works in Debica (covers an area 
within six provinces) 


largest 


argest in the World 


Seamless-tube mill in “Jednosc”™ 
Steelworks in Siemianowice 

Carbon disulfide production plant 
in Grzybow 

Faience factory in Wloclawek 


List of Large-Scale Facilities in Poland 


_—_— = 





Source of Information 
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POLITYKA, No 23, 6 Sep 73 


TRYBUNA LUDU, No 3, 1 May §1 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 8 Jun 76 

EXPRESS WIECZORNY, 9 Sep 75 
EXPRESS WIECZORNY, 2 Sep 75 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 2 Jan 79 
ZYCIE I NOWOCZFSNOSC, 21 Jul 77 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 8& Dec #0 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 21 Nov 74 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 21 Jan 76 


INNOWACJE, No 3, 1976 

ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 9 Jun 75 
Television daily news, 21 Oct 7® 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 30 Jun 71 
Television daily news, 14 Sep 79 


PRZECLAD TECHNICZNY, No 20, 14 May 78 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 10 Mar 76 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 6 Jul 77 


MAUKA I TECHNIKA, No 140, 9 Apr 71 
Radio, 13 Nov 73, at 7:30 am 


GEOGRAFIA W SZKOLE, No 3, 1977 


ZYCIE I NOWOCZESNOSC, No 282, 3 Dec 81 


Source of Information 





ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE, No 29, 1979 


ZYCIE WARSZAWY, 7 Dec 77 


POLITYKA, No 32, 11 Aug 79 


[continued ] 
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\Continued trom preceding page! 


ATTACHMENT No. 1. 


List of Large-Scale Facilities in Poland 
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h. Largest in the World 


+. Polyvinyl chloride factory in 
wWloclawek 
5. SAN Bus Factory (third place in 
the world) 
6. Malt-house in Sierpiec 
?. Large rolling mill in Katowice 
Steelworks 
*. Fuel and Power Industry Works 
in Belchatow (under construction) 
9. Potato Institute in Bonin 
10. The New Ursus [Tractor Factory] 
l. Toral - Electronic plants in 
forun (Cone of the largest producers 
printed circuit boards in the 
world) 
Furniture Industry Plants in Radom 
(bentwood furniture factory) 
\}. Sinter-belt dust-collecting equip- 
ment in Katowice Steelworks 





Source of Informat ion 
POLITYKA, No 32, 11 Aug 79 
ZYCIE I NOWOCZESNOSC, No 366, 26 May 77 


EXPRESS WIECZORNY, 15 Feb 78 
PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY, No 20, 14 May 78 


a) GROGRAFIA W SZKOLE, No 3, 1982 

b) PROBLEMY, No 4, 1974 

ZYCIE I NOWOCZESNOSC, No 498, 6 Dec 79 
Television daily news, 16 Feb 78 

ZYCIE I NOWOCZESNOSC, No 269, 10 Jul 75 


ZYCIE I NOWOCZESNOSC, No 269, 10 Jul 75 


PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY, No 18, 8 May 
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attempts to explain why this capital-intensiveness is growing are avoidec. This, 


and the reasons for it, have been eaperges by more persons than just me. For example, 
Maria Lissowska’*, Bogda Brocka-Palacz! » and Jerzy Pawlino-Pacewicz}3, have written 
about this in our economic literature. 


let us return once more to the size of the plants. in Attachment No 2 I cite data 
on the number of employees per one plant in the United States and in Poland. They 
‘how what midgets the average plants, located in the rather large sales market of 


the United States, are in comparison with Poland. And it is well at this point to 
juote the followine statement: “It turns out, that the size of outlays to create 

ne job position in small-scale industry is five times less, and investment product- 
ivity is almost twice as high."14 Let us add that construction of large plants, 
belore they begin to produce results, takes much longer and freezes larger outlays 


then in the case of the construction of small factories. All of these facts, data, 
‘ivures, meet with a wall of silence. 


ne toalse tnsinuation that instead of the Katowice Steelworks I propose to apply the 
ninese method of production -- using primitive furnaces staffed with several people, 
hows a serious disregard for the readers of RZECZPOSPOLITA. My reply will be this: 
'l of society is to spend billions of zlotys on the construction of our giant, 
ind who knows how many billions of zlotys annually to cover current deficits, than 
it would be well to consider whether it would not be sociaily more advantageous to 





thandon the turther development of steelmaking in general. After all, it was tron 


thi ery China that several years ago we imported pins, in return for foreign 

curr », because our industry was not able to produce them. The same with staples 
for tablets, etc. Does Editor Szeliga also believe that if we expanded FSO [automo- 
bile tactory] te the size of General Motors the whole world would buy automobiles 


only in Poland, considering their quality and price?’ 


6. Price and Wage Policy 

In view ot the obvious defects in our price system, in 1957 the Economic Council 
(under the sponsorship of 0. Lange and C. Bobrowski, among others) established guice- 
lines for a general reform of prices. As we know, these proposals were not approved. 
but, as happens, instead of solving the problem, the Fconomic Council was dissolved. 
lt is not surprising that today this problem has grown to the point that it is the 


lotermining factor in our economic, social and political situation. Twenty vears 
itter the Economic Council's proposals, the weekly POLITYKA/5, described the theoret- 
ical chaos in this area and the effects of this state of affairs in the economic 
reality. Attention was called to the following facts: 





--thet society judges the effectiveness of socioeconomic policy by the price policy, 
because the price system has a direct and important influence on the populace's living 
standard, 


-that voluntarism and pragmatism in fixing prices on particular goods and groups 
‘oods distorts the impression of social efficiency, 


--that it is necessary to eliminate two-level establishment of prices: means of 
production at a lower level, and means of consumption at a higher level, 


-=that under such a price policy inflationary tendencies are generated, growth in 
labor productivity declines, material-intensiveness of production increases, produc- 
tion capabilities are not utilized efficiently, and cycles in investment ranagement 
are extended. 


Ihe outhor of this article, J. Kleer, states that this engenders a disproportion 
between nominal wages and an increase in market production. For my part, I would 
“uid the following comments to all of these correct statements: 


--the two-level or actually the multi-level price policy applied was not done without 
reason. The low level of prices of production means caused the share of investment 
in the calculations of the national income to appear to be correspondingly lower: 


--pushing the growth of investments which were structurally faulty had to produce 
1 strain between supply and demand, particularly in the relationships having to do 


with consumption (purchasing power and supply of consumer goods and services). Thus, 
price manipulation began. Calculated to bring immediate results, these actions had 
still another effect--before monetary inflation appeared in full force, an inflation 


types of money appeared in full force. We now have a flood of different kinds of 
ziotvs ot different values. 
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ed te Face the Truth Squarely 


ve r before the shocking price increases in 1982 took pla ©, we lived in 
ry world of a fictional growth in prosperity. When the moment of ‘collapse 
tioning of the economy came, we had to pay a dear price tor a return t 


ind ¢ ree to a bitter dose of medicine. This operation is even more pain- 


iety because we were consciously misled by the propaganda of success. Wha 
in attempt was made to transfer the accumulated effects of faulty econor 
to the workers, accusing them of "greediness”. It cannot be denied there 
ittitudes, and there still are. The struggle with the crisis deranded 
rifices and will continue to demand them. But this will not be met with 
Lis if scectety does not believe in their purposefulness and effectiveness. 
+, it as difficult to refute the popular belief that the bitter dose ot 
m necessary because of shortsighted policy. This shortsightedcness is 
» the graph below [not reproduced]. The graph shows that: 


essure applied to the growth rate of investment was accompanied by a 
ine in productivity of durable goods, 


ust one year, 1981, real wages always grew at a lower rate than social 
luctivity, which I have already shown in mv article (in table 3) in relation 
since 1950. In other words, the statement widely proclaimed that the 
used by an incommensurate growth in wages is rot true if the analysis 
ger period, 


tremely low and shrinking growth rate of net output in agriculture also 
irticular attention. 


ent of Society's Living Conditions 


ind 4 of my article I called attention to the fact that for 30 years the 


te ot veal earnings by labor has changed for the better at a rate that is 
»orceptible;: ' added also that Main Office of Statistics (GUS) studies 
tnesis. 
tatement, which the attached tables and CUS statistics fcr the years 
llesedly contradict, I referred clearly tc my personal attempts to assess 


Lue purchasing power of average earnings since 1956. The matter is com- 
suse official studies on this are not being made, or rather, are not 
| feel that I must address myself to the accusations as to the honesty 


eal v«l.e of average wages did, indeed, increase, as Editor Szeliga accur- 


ted t.m my tables: 
eit (956-1980, almost two-and-a-half-fold - (index 233), 
yet 160-19RO, almost two-fold - (ingex 185). 
‘se same tables, the calculations show that for the vears 1950-1980, the 
ite index reached 242. This means that tor the 30-year period counting 
tl verage annual growth rate was 3.00 percent, for 25 years it was 





ent, and for 20 vears, 3.1 percent. It also appears, as RZECZPOSPOLITA:® 


writes: “But because these were years in which, as a society, we consumed more than 
we produced, the real value of our wages was correspondingly higher. Today, when 
t hie sntry’s industrial production and na tonal income, in terms of 1 inhabitant 
have set us back almost 10 years, we must also return to this same period in compar- 


he meeting of our needs.” But this now means that for the years 1960-1982, 
years, the average annual growth in real wages would have tallen to 1.6 per- 


+ 


ent.! Of course, all of these amounts can be interpreted differentiy. This, tor 
example, fis what R. Chelinski!® wrote on this subject: “In the 1960-1970 decade 
we noted a very low increase in real wages. It amounted to an average annual 2 per- 
t, approximately. If we take into account that--as experience has shown--the 


yrowth of average real wages linked to an improvement in workers’ qualifications, 
with work accomplished beyond the norms established, and with promotions, also 
mounts to 1.5-2.0 percent annually, thenit becomes obvious that this period was one 

.t stable real wages in individual job positions. For people receiving fixed 
slartes, or those not receiving bonuses, when prices were s wly but steadily ris- 
ine, this period could even be one of a decline in individual real wages.” 


. | would also call attention to the fact that it was not I, allegedly talsitying 

t r manip, lating them, but RZECZPOSPOLITA that reported the drop in real wages 
by 10 vears. And it my adversary did not believe those reports either, then he 

wuld have gone to other sources. In WIADOMOSCI STATYSTYCZNE he coulc have reac 
the tollowing: “The purchasing power of anticipated wages in 1982 dropped to 


the 1972 level insofar as food and nonfood articles are concerned, and to the 1975 
e| insotar as services are concerned. In relation to alcoholic beverages and 


har products, the purchasing power of wages in 1982 is equivalent to that in 

fect in 19546. " And somewhat farther, the articles and services in which the 
purchosing power was set back by 10 years or more were listed, and they included: 
bike ds, flour and flour products, meat and meat products, cooking fats, miik 


| milk products, eggs, men’s two-piece suits, women’s leather pumps, SHL washing 
machines, newspapers and periodicals, and all alcoholic beverages. Better grades 

neat, first-quality cured meats, eggs, newspapers and periodicals, and all high- 
proot beverages produced domestically, were those for which purchasing power of 


weit tropped to the pre-1960 level, (1.e., by over 23 years). So much from GUS 
fivures. Let us add to this, from REECEPOSPOL ITA dated 26 October 1982, some fig- 
ures trom the report on application of reform*’, in which price growth during the 
rv-tJune 19°2 period was shown to be the following: 
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Price Growth (December 1981 = 100) 
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erall prices of goods and services purchased 
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+. In table 4 I cited data pertaining to the growth rate of wages in comparison 

with certain other countries.29.21 In Editor Szeliga’s opinion, this allegedly 
ntradicts the intentions of my article. It appears from this data that of the 

16 countries listed, only 7 had a higher growth rate, and in as many as ®, the 





te was lower. In the text I explained that these indicators are extremely 
rrometers of social moods, Therefore, it is not just growth, but harmony 
pment that is important. In Poland, these changes (tabl« it +) since 
the pplicable five-year plans respectively, were as follows: 0.7; 5.2; 
.20; 1.863. These jumps are an example how the ruls f planned and 
rti evelopment was implemented. In this table my opponent could als 
read the sequence of the countries which had rates of wage growth more rapid 
nd The list is as follows: Italy, 5.17; Japan, 5.09; FRG, 4.47; 
ia, 4.45; Belgium, 4.45; France, 4.36: Romania, 3.18; Poland, 3.12. He coul 
have read that of all the countries listed, the United SQates is in last 
, index of 0.87. I doubt that there would be many readers who would believe 
the lited States is a country which, from the standpoint of earnings, is the 
lerprivilered. Editor Szeliga does not believe this, either, because in 
he wrote’: “The United Sta@es, with a productivity of over $10,000 per worker 
‘ in industry, has the overwhelming advantage, not just over us but alimost 
the entire world. On the other hand, in the countries to whom we have to yield 
relatively slightly from the standpoint of general development and size of 
| income--Austria, Italy, Japan--labor productivity in industry tluctuates 
the same amount as in our country, approximately $3,000." 
that from 1968 to 1976 Poland, with its national income ciose to 
tria, Italy and Japan, during a period of the most rapid growth of our 
ment in our history, was so outdistanced in the world race tor crowth? 
nd's income as 100, for compar ison purposes, the index for Japan was 
tria, 186, and Italy, 281.‘ 

‘a ‘ow against a further reduction in the real wages of earnings by labor, 
thu ire pow extremely low, arousec a paroxysm of outrage in my adversary. 
ite, it is true, that the facts are tor the most part accurate, but the 

femagoguery is allegedly especially pernicious politically, since it 
thot e government made the deciston on increasing prices nsciously and 
worse, intends to proceed further in this direction. Please torgive me, 
tr believed that the government rules the country consctously. And as t 
tions ¢t mtinue the reduction of real earnings, I justify my fears below. 
tions on real wages during 1960-1982, I stated that the opinions 
is ird to the ettect that this measur lid not result in reducing 
tionary curve have a “dramatic” undertone. Today it is officially known 
that what happened. From various contlicting estimates it even appears 
ite th ree increase in prices in March 1982 and the turther creeping 
in prices to the end of 1982, the inflationary curve grew greatly 
t appropriate, however, ti» become acquainted with the viewpoints of 
ent ‘ ré ed in his article.“? Im it we read: "ft dav, after year, 
important is that we--the economy and society--are facing a dramatii 
what next’” And a littie further on: "...since supply cannot be in- 
lemand should be reduced. There are two “classic” approaches here. One 
ré e, or at least to “freeze” nominal itacomes, and the other is to reduce 
es through price increases. In ooking at it realistically, it must be 
| that in practice there is ne poss iblit: ft either reducing or treezings 
i a Therefore, it was concluded: —...on the anniversary of the 
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ice inte reases we ust very ser! usl} lider the ext, uf ‘ ' tet 
ré , And | ncluding the quotations, in which the emp? i t t re 
jay | am convinced that we will not improve the « t ntil the only 
i principle is put into effect, ‘that a mr it s? t as much 
ire willing ¢t pay tor ic” lin boldface 
is written by a person who, by his office, is supposed t mbat specuia- 
the black market. This is certainly a sympt: totai i x ft social 
nothing of class thinking. In a discussion in ZYCII SPODARCZE, 
ted 2% June 1981, i.e., almost 2 vears ago, the editor-in-chief of that 
wezyk, reminded us that we have 5 million people in Poland who live 
ial minimum. I do not think that after the price increases put int 
e 1981 any serious-thinking person would believe that this 5 million 
been reduced. Naturally, the therapists recommendinga repetitior 
x will scream that after all, in every utterance of this kind there 
* provision that the badly-off social groups will be protected. I d 
basis tor denying such intentions. But the same thing has already been 
past years and many times. And probably not without reason: s 
the deputies’ discussion the government has resolved to treat the anti- 
ry and economic (thrift) programs as open, working programs, and not as 
int of the National Socioeconomic Plan (NPSG)."26 
me that the optimism of the otficial planners is justified wher 
re that in 1983 inflation will lower the value of money scarcely 15 ¢t 
r the il sheiks this may not be very much. But in Poland, it 
two-thirds of the people do not have a surplus of money that can be 
the intlationary curve. These peonle have problems in balancing 
et, and most of them have a deficit in this budeet which they balance by 
heir basic needs or reaching into savings."24 There remains one-third 
le, wi tit into this notorous inflationary curve. The problem consists 
etermining whom to include in this one-third but how this operation is 
ted--as stated in the discussion. There is also the additional hitch, 


that it is this group of “rich people” who also have a large number of 
means of protection against such cuts. Once before, 10 vears ago, in 
‘, I recalled in the article: “Engels or St. Matthew” the evangelical 
the latter: “everyone who has will be given so much that he will bs 
wealth--and the one whe hasn't will have taken away from him even that 
eems to have.” Editor Szeliga indicated the remedy for such action § i: 
that the price of a commodity be what people are willing to pay, with n 
whether thev ar« ible to do so. 
rther ryuments, Editor S@eliga writes in boldface: ‘There is n risis, 
there were no horrendous queues, no totally empty shelves in shops am 
» and there has been no disastrous slump in labor productivity. There 
the orthodox Marxists” who were infallibly led by professors Baka and 
in 1982 (I will not even mention the higher circles) and it is they wh 
this and God knows to what limits they intend to further devalue earnings.’ 
rticle proves that for many years the economi oli that we r ted 
risky »% f pushing investments, which every few vears resulted | 
j nducted in this manner is not { the habit ft asking let’ 
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Number of Employees Per One Plant 











Poland United States 

Industry a a 
1961 19794958 
Machine 319 486 4 
Transport means 418 194 236 
Electrotechnical 183 97 139 
Metais 74 67 43 
Chemical 178 259 62 
Rubber 122 - 78 
Glass and porcelain-fatence 112 51 37 
wood 54 58 19 
Paper 131 164 105 
Printing 63 8) 24 
fextile 266 213 118 
Liotning 59 43 40 
Footwear and leather: 22 38 77 
bow 27 4 4} 
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urce: 8B. Cruchmann: “Factors tn the Agglomeration and Deglomeration of Industry 
in Socialized Economy.” State Publishing House for Scholarly Works, Warsaw, 1967; 
1982 Statistical Yearbook, p 171. 








its opinion, or often not even the opinion of the party leadership groups. For 


these actions the party, along with the entire nation, is paying a very dear price. 
rotessors Baka and Krasinski, and not they alone (regardless of how we will assess 
their actions) undertook the incredibly difficult task of attempting to bring the 

economy out of the crisis. This task could only be accomplished by adrinistering 


se of bitter medicine. It is they who perform, among other things, the thank- 
function of firefighters who put out the fires so thoughtlessly fed by others, 
hielded by certain propagandists. To write that I perceive the cause of the crisis 
« the price increases is to clearly mislead the readers. Editor Szeliga also 
‘empts to persuade the readers that I write about the implementers of reform as 
those who are to blome for the 1982 price increases. I see the accomplices of our 
. ond particularly the current collapse, in the "elves", whose names Editor 
iva should know, having served them for many years with his knowledge, pen and 
word. Om the other hand, it is not difficult to see that these “elves” continue to 
ct, and having taken on the role of the most faithful advocates of reform and 
detenders of Marxism, long for return to the old days. 


cs 


9. wage Comparisons 


fditor Szeliga devoted an entire separate article to an argument with my comparisons 
ot the purchasing power of wages in Poland and other countries. First and foremost, 
he questioned the data as to hourly wage rates in the countries which I chose as 

examples. In my calculations, I used Schweizerische Bankgeselschaft os my source.-* 
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ree ers) rate f #0 zglotys tor a dollar ¢t t | used wa SDe } ‘ r 
t' e. hi nversion, for Editor Szeliea, is the most obvious proot that |! 
e himselt unninely “alters the data in my article when he writ« f 
x the llar exchange rate for 1980, and not--as in my text--for 1981, anc 
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POLAND 


POLL FINDINGS ON VIEWS, ECONOMIC HEALTH OF FIRMS SUMMARIZED 
aarsaw ZYCLE GOSPODARCZE in Polish No 27, 3 Jul 83 ppl, 4 


[Article by T. J.: "Third Poll of the KRG [Economic Advisory Council]"] 
(Text) in May of this year the Economic Advisory Council conducted already 
its third poll among enterprises. The set of 24 questions were selected in 
rder to gain answers on three fundamental matters, namely: 


what is the present situation of enterprises in comparison with analagous 
periods: at the end of the 1970's, at the beginning and end of 1982 and 
in the light of anticipated results of the entire year of 1983; 


wnat is the influence of the reform on the particular stite of the economy 
it enterprises; 


svat quality the individually worked out plans and prognoses of the enter- 
prises show. 


in another way of speaking, the purpose of the poll was the defining of the 
point at which we find ourselves, the perspective of the first year of the 
year plan together with the effectiveness cf the solutions of the reform. 
the results of the poll presented below are based on answers sent in by 196 
enterprises (161 industrial and 31 construction). 
where Are we? 
in all essential aspects for the life of the enterprise, the situation at the 
present moment is worse or no better than at the end of the 1970's. It is 
decidedly worse in exports to capitalist countries, in the realm of the 
technical state of permanent assets and in the sphere of cooperative-supply 
relations. It is considerably worse in exrorts to socialist countries, in 
the area of sensible use of the resources of the workforce and in the realr 
labor discipline and morality. Worsening in substance did not ensue in 
energy and material use or in the quality of production, in labor organiza- 
tion, in the systems and structure of pay, in relations with the organs of 
local leadership and in part in relations with ban«s; * .Wwever, in chis last 
matter, 29 percent of enterprises see a clear regression. 
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parison of the present state of the economy of enterprises with the 
rst halt of 1982 embues one with greater optimism. Though in the opinion 
the majority of enterprises no improvement has been noticed in the tech- 
nical level of production, in the technical state of assets, in exports to 
ipitalist countries and in relations with the banks and customers, moderate 
progress took place in exports to socialist countries, in quality of produc- 
tion, and in relations with local leadership and suppliers. 


However, in remaining areas the majority of enterprises record clear progress. 
fhe majority but not all. No progress has been seen by 13 percent of enter- 
prises in systems and structure of pay, by 27-28 percent in labor discipline 
and morality, by 36 percent in energy and material use and by as much as 36 
percent in labor organization. Nevertheless one can venture the opinion 

that in comparison with the beginning of last year, enterprises are seeing 
progress in the use of the workforce and supply goods, that is, two important 
elements of production. 


The picture of the state of the economy of enterprises in comparison with 
the tinal quarter of last year is more polished up. In the opinion of 7/0 
percent of the enterprises, the greatest progress appeared in the volume of 
production sold, but relatively speaking this progress was the greatest in 
the sphere of supply-investment production, and the smallest in the sphere 
of production for the market. Looking at a different profile one can state 
that the greatest dynamism ensued in the area of obligatory official prices, 
and the weakest in the area of regulated prices. Around 30 percent of the 
enterprises made note of a fall in production, the sharpest in construction 
and in nonfundamental branches of industry. 


\round 5/7 percent of enterprises see progress in the sphere of material costs 
and around 51 percent in economy of energy. However, in economy of materials 
a lack ot progress was reported by 23 percent of those polled, and a worsen- 
ing of the situation by around 19 percent. In the economy of energy an 
unchanged state has been noticed by as much as 36 percent and a worse state 
by around 13 percent of enterprises. Around 90 percent of enterprises 
evaluate the increase in average pay and in the fund for recompensation as 
insignificant. 


Opinions about the stagnation of the situation predominates in such areas as: 
quality (57 percent of the answers "without changes" and 38 percent of the 
answers “improvement"), the quantity of innovations (75 percent "without 
ranges" and 23 percent "“improvement"), and expenditures on regeneration 
investments (52 percent “without changes" and 26 "improvement"). A decided 
regression is seen by enterprises in the sphere of the volume of export, 
especially to capitalist countries. A clear picture of the employment situa- 
tion, however, did not show up in the poll; around 45 percent of the enter- 
prises note a fall in comparison with the fourth quarter of last year, 
around 38 percent, a rise, and around 17 percent, no change in the state of 
employment. 


Finally, there is the last part of this chapter of the poll: the answer to 
the question about the expected results for 1983 against the background of 





tie tirst 5 months. Here 57-60 percent of enterprises expect a decided 
improvement in the economy of materials, energy and employment, and also in 
labor organization, improvement in its discipline and morality and in the 
sphere of systems and structure of pay. Around half of the enterprises count 
m a considerable increase in exports (54 percent to socialist countries and 
so percent to capitalist countries). The expectations in remaining areas 
present themselves rather skeptically, as the majority of enterprises are 

not counting on a clearer improvement in the technical level of product %n, 
and also in the sphere of relations with banks, local leadership and 


People and Machines 

in everyday opinions that find expression through reporters or journalists 
m the pages of the press, the theory is often repeated that the neuralgic 

places in the economy are employment and the technical state cf permanent 
ssets. The third poll of the KRG confirms this view. 


the matter of employment, questions were asked in such a way as to verify, 

with possibiy a great degree of accuracy, the sipposition that enterprises 

verstate their needs in the domain of employment in order to keep produc- 
rion at the 1982 level, or to fulfill production plans made for the present 
year. And a curious thing is that only a small part of the enterprises 
idmitted that preservation of the volume of production up to now requires 

naller (than postulated) employment, and at the same time in fact the needs 

ynnected with production plans for 1983 are lower than those reported. 


respondents, admitting that their general needs in the sphere of 
ployment are overstated, state that this does not apply to qualified 
workers directly concerned with production and technical service workers. 
wever, the fact of overstating is justified by: 


--4a .luctuation requiring keeping reserves of manual workers; 


easoval needs itn such branches as the food industry, the refrigerating 
ndustry, transportation-shipping enterprises and the like; 


“weak work the employment divisiors. 


is last element was also tound in the opinion of the majority stating that 
e need reported by them tor the labor force is adjusted to production needs. 
any case, in the answer to the question concerning the ranking of produc- 
tion "bottlenecks," employment was Sound in first place. This barrier, 
iccording to the enterprises, consisted of five facts: accelerated retire- 
wats, ditferentiation in levels of salary within a region, social legisla- 
m, and mainly by leaves for child-rearing, unequal degree of social 


ervices of factories (among others this concerns apartments) and finally 
through the guillotine of the FAZ, which makes winning over workers 
mpossible (let us add, by means of the auctioning of pay). 

he supply-fuel barrier (domestic supplies and from imports are too smali 


ind irregular) and the technical state of production assets were enumerated 





further places after erployment. Let us add that the barrier of the 
irket played a complete’y minor role in the poll. It was pointed out on 
it by merely 7 enterprises, and it is characteristic that it concerned 
stly centrally-distributed products. 


But the bottleneck resulting from the further depreciation of permanent 
isSsets was more strongly emphasized in the poll than employment. Only <2 
enterprises did not see this process within the enterprice, and 23 individ- 
als did not respond at all to the question. However, in the opinion of 

is many as 150 enterprises (over 75 percent), this is an important obstacle 


) the road to an increase in production. 


in the light of the poll this barrier appears most strongly in industries o! 


precious ceramics, textiles, and chemicals, whereas in another profile, in 
mal! and medium industries and in reference to machines, appliances and 


eans of transport. 4 worse situation rules in the flax, clothing and 
rewing ladustetes, in which assets succumb to depreciation in the course 

/-3 years, Slightly better in the refrigeration and automotive industries, 
in which this threat appears in the perspective of 10-15 years. The most 


{ten encountered answer was that the depreciation of assets threatens us 
in the perspective of 6 years (among others, in the petrochmmical, shnip- 
ullding, and machine industries). This answer concerns, however, lasting 
means aS awhole. The differentiation of degrees of depreciation causes, 
the other hand, that already this element threatens the level of produc- 
tion. The main reasons for the advancing depreciation of assets according 
to the respondents are: 


--shortage of financial means caused mainly by excessive amortization 
luplication in favor of the budget and the lack of motivation for increasing 
tf the fund for progress from profit caused by high taxes and difficult 
investment credit; 


--difficulties in purchasing needed machines, appliances and means of trans- 
port on the domestic market; 


--lack of foreign currency for investment imports; 
--lack of executors. 


Finally, the third brancn after people and machines is the technical gap 
increasing in relation to the end of the 1970's. According to part of the 
enterprises this gap will widen among other reasons, as a result of sStagna- 
tion in the activity of scientific-technical subsidiaries, the lengthening 
of the initiation processes and the lack of means for the substitution of 
ised machines with modern ones. On the other hand, those enterprises which 
do not see within themselves a technological regression in relation to the 
level of a few years ago, see the growing gap between the average world 
level of technology and our own. 


in the lowering of the technical level of production, enterprises see an 
important, but not the only reason, for the worsening of the quality of 
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é ft research subsidiaries were most often enumerateéec. 
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sp of questions were intended 
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their colleagues were afraid ol, - did they manage 


in the professionals themselves 


e we must bring to mind that in the second poll (January 1953) 
terprises about the forecasted increase in production. hectking 
f these forecasts was the basic matter at hand (let us add 


these forecasts were more optimistic than the assumptions 
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om ent were too low, tnat is, t onservative and only in % 
the planning too optimistic. It is proper then to compiete 
sith something elise, namely with the fact that the majority 
‘s planned this year not only for an increase in production but 
ring of material costs (81 percent) and the use of energy (6% 
provement of quality (70 percent), realization of regeneration 
/3 percent), increase of exports (50 percent), and initiation 
fon ot new goods (51 percent). The minority of enterprises 
wever, planned on a drop ir. employment, such that the 
) ‘rere torecasted for light and electromachine industries. In 
s the greatest drops in employment were planned by large (more 
ind employees), low remunerative, and construction enterprises. 


sh the thread “of verification” of the quality of the plans 
es, let us add that in the second poll a large part of the enter- 
ed putting into effect work on ‘free Saturday. The passing ot 
thes tentions in vari m yout 3/7 percent of the 
lid not realize the intention (. percent as a result of a lack 
ind i6 percent, aS a result the re tance of personne.), DSut 
time, not a smail grou; enterprises introduced rk.ng 
t in tiie ag not , ied on this, but ‘ tne pi 3ibi Cis 
“af ’ Retort 
e, tirst all: ti Aaluati @ tnrous Pp ing enter- 
e the reform in ie achieved result is decided] 
t hlehiv evaluated re the result t the retorm in the 
’ } Zat ls provenent t ‘ ea tne 
etrterment i the ter ind tructure iy, 1 reasé¢ I 
i discipline and interest in exports t pitaiist untries 





e influence of the reform on material and energy economy, the quality ot 
production and the increase of exports to socialist countries also was 
highly, although not so generally, evaluated. 


ie various evaluations concern the influence of the reform on the technical 
tate of permanent assets and on relations with organs of local leadership 
md consumers. However, a lack of influence was ascertained in general] in 
the sphere of material turnover and relations with suppliers. We made a 
leeper evaluation of the role of the reform in the area of motivation. Its 
results can be formulated in six points: 


-on a whole, the rule for differentiation of pay increases was that the 
greatest increases went to workers and the smallest to administrative 


workers; 


-in 56 percent of enterprises there was an increase in the share of the 
tixed pay in salaries (at the cost of the flexible pay); 

--in 88 percent of enterprises motivation systems were reconstructed “under” 
the improvement of labor discipline; 


--in 52 percent of the enterprises a bonus for quality was introduced; 


in the majority of enterprises bonuses for export (81 percent) and for raw 
iterial-material frugality (68 percent) were not introduced; 


-62 percent of the enterprises do not think that relief from the encumber- 
ices of FAZ would be the main source of an increase of pay. 


e results obtained in the third poll speak in essence for themselves, that 
is why we are treating this short commentary rather as an underlining of the 
most essential observations in our opinion. 


\nd so firstly, without a doubt the situation in the area of the state of 
permanent assets and exports to capitalist countries look most alarming. In 
these areas a deep regression (partly even in comparison with 1982) and the 
smallest chances for quick improvement appear. In the sphere of exports 
the situsttion ‘s clearly differentiated depending on whether sales are made 
transaction or domestic prices. This differentiation is of course highly 
unprotitable tor enterprises exporting at domestic prices. As a consequence 
the number of exporters shrinks and the best are left on the world markets; 
the rest by degrees fall out of the game, which reflects on both volume and 
re eipts. 


econdly, the situation in the area of volumes of production, present effec- 
tiveness, and the role of the reform are positive. 


thirdly, an unequivocal picture of the situation unfortunately was not out- 
lined in the area of the technical level and quality of production and 
motivation, that the enterprises follow. in this last area the correct 

mtents of plans is accompanied by making the function of the motivation 
systems shallow and by the discrepancy between general and individual 
interests in the area of their rational use strengthened by the unremunera- 
tiveness of the elements of production. 
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